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I TAKE pleasure in complying with the 
request of both author and publisher for 
a few words to introduce this charming 
story of West Indian life. 

On the 14th of November, 1493, stress 
of weather compelled Columbus to an- 
chor off Ay-Ay, the largest and southern- 
most one of the Virgin Islands. He 
found it inhabited by a warlike tribe of 
Caribs, who continually raided upon the 
peaceable Indians of the neighbouring 
islands of Hispafola, Puerto Rico, and 
others of the Greater Antilles. He gave 
this island the Spanish name of Santa 
Cruz, meaning Holy Cross. In 1651 
the French took possession, and in 1653 
the island, together with some others, 
was transferred to the Knights of Malta. 
The name was then changed to its 
French form of Sainte Croix, and this 
was retained as the official designation 
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when the Danish Government bought 
the island from the Guinea Company, in 
1733. It was at one time in the hands 
of the Dutch, and was taken from the 
Danes by the British in 1807, but re- 
stored to them by the Treaty of Paris. 
Since 1815 it has continued to be a 
Danish possession. It is now commonly 
called St. Croix; but the natives con- 
tinue to use the original Spanish form 
of the name, Santa Cruz, and are them- 
selves known as Santa-Crucians. 

This little “Garden of the Antilles,’”’ 
as it has been styled from its beauty 
and fertility, is about twenty-three miles 
long, with an average width of three 
miles, giving an area of seventy-four 
square miles, of which upward of fifty 
thousand acres are cultivated, chiefly for 
the production of sugar and rum. The 
position of the principal town is in lati- 
tude 17° 45’ N. and longitude 64° 41’ 
W. This is Christiansted, the capital, 
at the eastern end of the island. The 
other town is Fredericksted. The two 
are known to the inhabitants as the 
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Basin and West End, respectively. The 
former port is so called from its land- 
locked harbour. 

West End has an open roadstead, not 
sheltered, but in which the largest vessels 
may ride at anchor; it is therefore the 
usual port for the war-ships of all 
nations. | 

A range of hills runs through the mid- 
dle of the western half of the island; 
the two highest peaks are Blue Mountain 
and Bodkin, —-the former eleven hun- 
dred and the latter nine hundred feet 
in height. ‘The town of Fredericksted 
is a quaint place, straggling up from 
the beach to the hills, with its yellow- 
washed stone and frame houses, with 
green “jealousies,’ as they call the 
Venetian blinds. Of the public build- 
ings, St. Paul’s English Episcopal Church 
is the largest and most imposing; but 
the Lutheran is the established or official 
religion, and the edifice of that denom- 
ination, on Danish Church Hill, is mas- 
sively built in a picturesque situation. 
The Moravian and Catholic churches 
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are simple, unpretentious — structures. 
Most of the houses are of one or two 
stories; when there are two, one is 
usually of stone, in which to take refuge 
in case of a hurricane, and the other 
of wood, considered safer in the event 
of an earthquake. This is a wise pre- 
caution, though, in fact, the “Garden 
of the Antilles” is so seldom visited by 
either of these calamities that few of the 
inhabitants have known more than one 
such catastrophe. But a tropical hurri- 
cane, tidal-wave, or earthquake, once: 
experienced, can never be forgotten. 
Santa Cruz has a population of about 
20,000, of which one-fifth are white; the 
rest are graded from the full-blooded 
negro, —of which, however, few are left, 
—in the following order: The mulatto, 
offspring of a European white and a 
negro; the sambo or zambo, resulting 
from the mixture of mulatto with negro; 
the mustee, mestizo, or quadroon, from 
mulatto mother and white father; the 
caustee, from the mustee and white; and 
the pustee, from the caustee and white. 
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In some of the islands the two latter 
grades have been recognized by law as 
white. To the foregoing is to be added 
the grif or grifo, now very rare, —the 
offspring of the negro and aboriginal 
Carib. The grif may be known by the 
copper-coloured skin, delicate features, 
and curly but not kinky black hair. 

It is a notable fact, showing the in- 
herited self-respect of the three upper 
grades, that in slave times hardly a white 
man allowed his children to be born 
in bondage. The mother was almost 
always freed, and thus there was seldom 
a slave above the grade of the mulatto 
in Santa Cruz. Most of the men did 
even more than this, for they generally 
sent their children abroad to be edu- 
cated. In consequence, there is quite 
a cultured class among the upper col- 
oured people of the island. Morality is 
as well observed as in other parts of 
the civilized world, though the marriage 
relation has not been always in due 
legal form. In some cases persons of 
the same grade, or of different classes, 
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live together as man and wife for many 
years, and raise a family, the marriage 
ceremony being a death-bed scene. 

The racial and social distinctions 
upon which the rigid caste-system of 
Santa Cruz is based are vividly por- 
trayed in “ Doty Dontcare.” Not the 
least novel feature of the story is the re- 
markable dialects in which some of the 
grades express themselves. This the 
author is able to render with great fidel- 
ity, being a native and long a resident of 
the island. It is consequently a valuable , 
contribution to folk-lore, especially in its 
bearings upon the “obeah” and other 
superstitions of the lower classes. All 
the persons, incidents and scenes of this 
romance are drawn from real life. 
Dr. Du Bois is the actual name of one 
of the characters; and the dénouement 
is historically true to the negro insurrec- 
tion of 1878. 

ELLIOTT COUES. 
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A QUELBE DANCE. 


-6- 
Aube sa bear am, sa bearam’til Oc-to -ber. 


HE wild, weird melody proceeded 

from a long, low, coco-thatched 
structure, half hidden under the over- 
hanging branches of the broad-leafed, 
seaside grape trees which skirted the 
sandy beach. 


“Aube sa bear am, aube sa bear am ; 
Aube sa bear am, sa bear am "til October.” * 


The noise was deafening; the con- 
fusing sounds of gombay, guiro, shake- 


* “ We will bear it, we will bear it ; 
We will bear it, we will bear it ’til October.” 
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shake, tambourine, corn-doodle, voices, 
and roaring waves, made a very pande- 
monium. 

A stalwart negro, beating the gombay 
with his hands, rolled his eyes inces- 
santly, swaying his head from side to 
side. Now and then he doubled his 
body over the rude drum with extra 
energy, whilst great drops rolled down 
his dusky face and off his strong arms, 
By his side a lad, with bright-ribboned 
guiro, or gourd, kept time by drawing, 
a sharp stick across the ridgy sides of 
that strange instrument. On _ either 
side stood a woman:. one tinkling the 
bells of a tambourine, the other rattling 
dried seeds in a bottle-shaped gourd, 
as she vigourously kept time with that 
noisiest of all musical instruments, the 
shake-shake. 


“Aube sa bear am, aube sa bear am; 
Aube sa bear am, sa bear am til October.” 


Now and then a voice rose above the 
shouts of the dusky, swaying throng; 
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for an instant the shuffling dancers 
ceased, the gombay muffled out the 
melody, the click of the tambourine 
marked time for the soloist, and as the 
swash of the breakers on the reef pro- 
longed the last note, the chorus resumed 
with redoubled energy : 

“Aube sa bear am, aube sa bear am ; 

Aube sa bear am, sa bear am til October.” 

The dancers clapped hands, inter- 
laced arms, twirled round in couples, 
and then, abruptly separating, danced 
off alone or caught suddenly some other 
dancer. Every couple had a different 
motion; no two people moved to the 
same step, but all kept perfect time to 
the melody of the “leader,” who had 
a raised seat behind the gombay beater. 
At a clap of her hands the dancing 
ceased; the soloist sang her couplet, 
and then the chorus and the erratic 
measure was resumed. 

*T was Old Year Night,—that night 
of all others when every West India 
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negro, old and young, great and small, 
feels it incumbent to make merry and 
find expression for his woes and joys, 
his hopes and disappointments, in a 
quelbé song and a gombay dance. 

The room was hung with Danish 
flags; long branches of palm and coco 
concealed the rough pine rafters and 
whitewashed partitions, and bunches 
of oranges mingled with bright wild- 
flowers were hung beneath the tin — 
candle - brackets ranged around the 
hall, from which tallow was copiously 
dripping. 

The women were all gaudily dressed, 
but the predominant color was pink, — 
pink in all its various shades and tints. 
Their bare necks and arms were covered 
with trinkets: brass and gold, precious 
stones and coloured glass mingled in- 
discriminately, and the proud wearers 
valued them in the ratio of their weight 
and number. The men, in white shirts 
and trousers, were barefooted; but each 
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wore a pink cockade in his straw hat 
and on his shirt bosom. 

This was the “Coral Troupe,” and 
the quelbé song described how the 
labourers had been deceived by the 
Government and the planters; how 
they had been imposed upon and 
cheated; and how next October, when 
their contract for the year would expire, 
they would revenge themselves. 

From time to time the leader appealed 
to the Queen, who, seated upon a throne 
erected at the end of the hall, opposite 
the musicians, and surrounded by numer- 
ous maids of honour, would indicate 
the songs. At the door a guard was 
stationed; for the Coral Troupe ex- 
pected an attack from a rival company, 
the blue “ Bow Bells,” and took every 
precaution against surprise. Occasion- 
ally the Queen ordered a sally by a 
small party to reconnoitre the enemy’s 
camp, situated a short distance up the 
street; and this, not unfrequently, 
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returned with damaged dresses and 
bruised fists and faces. 

The night was far advanced, but 
the dancing continued.’ Cherry cordial, 
rum punch, “ Miss Bladen,” “ Dr. John,” 
lime shrub, and various other drinks, 
native and foreign, with cake and fruits, 
had been handed around; the dancing 
was fast and furious, the singing hoarse 
and more than ever discordant, and 
still the blue Bow Bells had not ap- 
peared. The Queen had changed her 
costume twice, and had just retired 
for the third time, when, above the 
roar and confusion, the distant roll of 
the rival gombay reached the quick ear 
of the guard. The alarm was given, 
and the Queen hurriedly sent for. The 
maids of honour unfurled the pink ban- 
ner and spread the carpet upon which 
her Majesty was to stand. On came 
the Bow Bells, arrayed in sky-blue, 
trimmed with yellow, the train of their 
dusky Queen borne by maidens a shade 
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or two darker than herself. On they 
came, loudly singing and boldly defying 
the Corals, whose Queen was nowhere 
to be found. Bent upon the destruction 
of dresses and banners, gombays and 
decorations, and the consumption of 
refreshments, their threats were loud 
and terrifying, and yet the Corals 
grinned from ear to ear, and _ stood 
side by side, to resist the enemy. 
Suddenly a small boy burst through 
the crowd and screamed : 

“Doty Don’care Beeder ka* lock he’ 
up; she aint goin’ get out to-night!” 

Now Doty, like most Santacrucian 
negroes, had a Beeder, or girl-friend, 
upon whom she doted. 

Here was a dilemma. Doty Dont- 
care was Queen of the Coral Troupe, 
and they were without a leader. The 
Bow Bells wouldn’t fight except upon 
equal terms ; and so, after a short parley, 
it was decided that an effort should be 


* Ka: has. 
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made by the Corals to get their Queen 
back before the battle began. 

Meanwhile, Doty, arrayed in a pink 
satin dress, was seated at the feet of 
a tall, handsome brunette. The candle 
had burned low; the flickering, un- 
trimmed wick had fallen over and was 
swaying to and fro in the draught. 
The uncertain light threw strange shad- 
ows across the bare floor and scant 
furniture, disclosing the tears that 
glistened on the girl’s long lashes and 
the scowl upon Doty’s brow. 

“You mustn’t leave me again to- 
night, Doty. I cannot let you go. 
There isn’t a soul in this house, and 
I’m afraid.” 

“*Fraid! ’Fraid! Wha’ you. ’fraid 
for, sugar?” 

“Of everything, Doty ; of the jumbees 
— ghosts. I see them in every corner; 
of Miss Polly Fine’s ghost — look! 
look, Doty! ugh!” The girl covered 
her face with her hands and shuddered, 
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then continued: “I certainly heard 
chains rattling before you came in, 
groans and cries—so piteous! and 
screams, — just as I heard when Miss 
Polly was having a poor wretch beaten 
almost to death in the cellar. Ugh! 
I’m cold with the very thought.” 

The girl shook as with a chill, and 
her teeth chattered as she bent over 
her companion. 

“Eh, eh, chile! you mus’ be sick.” 

Doty rose, gently stroked the girl’s 
silky hair, and laid her hand upon her 
brow. 

“Tf you will go, let me go with you, 
Doty.” 

“No, Miss Alma; nager dance is no 
place foo de likes ob you. Somebody 
might be fool ’nough to insult you, and 
den me sa hab foo kick he from ya da 
Pond Gut.” 

And Doty looked quite willing and 
able to kick anybody who should insult 
Miss Alma, “from here to Pond Gut,” 
as she said. 
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“Then you can’t go, Doty.” 

“Eh, eh, Miss Alma! ’tis who goin’ 
lead de Corals, dem, if me no go? De 
Bow Bells dem will say aube ka ’fraid ; 
me mus’ go, dudu.” 

Utterly regardless of her flimsy pink 
satin and silver spangles, Doty seated 
herself upon the floor, fondling Alma’s 
hands, and trying to persuade her to 
go quietly to bed, spite of the din of 
drums and the incessant rattle of the 
shake-shake. 

Alma Morrison had come to Santa 
Cruz with Doty from one of the Eng- 
lish Islands when she was still quite 
young. She had been brought up in 
the family of the rector, and upon his 
death, his wife having returned to 
England, the girl had established her- 
self as a dressmaker and been very 
successful. She recollected nothing of 
her early childhood, except that Doty 
had been always near her, and had 
always called her “little Beeder.” Doty 
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had engaged in the service of the 
clergyman’s wife in order to accom- 
pany Alma to her new home. The 
rector had always been kind to Alma, 
taught her to read and write, and 
indeed had given her a fair education. 
Doty was her Beeder, or Vida, —in 
other words, her life, her being. Doty 
was Alma’s servant, her slave, her 
lover, her tyrant, her jailer. 

Doty Dontcare cared for nothing, — 
hence her nickname. “Me don’ ca’e” 
was Doty’s invariable answer, with a 
shrug of her shoulders. When in child- 
hood she had been threatened, scolded, 
punished, she would yell: “Me don’ 
eves Me don: ca’e!” Doty con- 
tinued to say to all the crosses and 
calamities of later life. She always 
declared that she didn’t care for her 
mother, her mistress, her companions ; 
she had never cared for anything until 
she had carried Alma in her arms and 
amused her as a little girl. Alma was 
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her idol; and the pent-up fountains of 
love and passion flowed _ irresistibly 
towards its object, at times in so fierce 
a torrent as threatened to engulf it. 
For Alma, Doty cooked, washed, kept 
the little house tidy, made dainties to 
tempt her appetite, and never wearied 
of serving her. She dressed her as she 
might an invalid or a baby; combed 
her hair, put on her shoes and fastened 
her clothing. She never allowed Alma 
to-leave her bed without a cup of choc- 
olate, coffee, tea, or rye-flour gruel and 
arusk. The daintiest of everything 
was hardly good enough for Alma, so 
Doty thought. Yet she was a tyrant 
to her Beeder; she watched Alma with 
the jealous eye of a lover, hardly per- 
mitting her to speak to any one, man or 
woman, except those ladies for whom 
the girl worked. Alma accepted all 
this with the languid indifference com- 
mon to the natives of tropical climates, 
and repaid Doty’s devotion by making 
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her pretty dresses, giving her flimsy 
silks and satins, covering her ball 
dresses with spangles, bugles and 
artificial flowers for the New Year 
festivities. 

On this particular evening Alma had 
arrayed Doty in all her own trinkets 
and those borrowed for the occasion 
from some of her patronesses, — for 
mistresses will allow their servants, or 
the children of former faithful slaves, 
to wear their finest jewels. Doty was 
gorgeous. Her sleek black bust was 
resplendent in necklaces of pearls, gold 
and coral; her wool, neatly braided, 
was almost concealed with wreaths of 
pink roses, and her fingers were laden 
with rings. Alma had been out early . 
in the evening to see the dances; but, 
as Doty remarked, after midnight was 
no time for any girl above the grade 
of mulatto to visit a negro dance. 

In this island caste prejudice is very 
strong; it is maintained and respected 
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by all grades. The three principay 
grades of mixture between black and 
white are the mulatto; the mustee, or 
quadroon; the caustee, or one-eighth ; 
and the pustee, or one-sixteenth, of 
coloured blood. The negro, the grif, 
the sambo, and the mulatto may asso- 
ciate on equal terms; but woe to a 
mustee, a caustee, or a pustee who is 
seen to treat with equality any below 
his or her grade. Doty was a sambo, 
her father having been a mulatto, her ' 
mother a pure African. Thus she was 
quite different from the grif, who is a 
cross between the negro and the Indian 
aborigines. 

Alma had always been told that she 
was a caustee, or the offspring of mus- 
tee and a white man; but, as she had 
never known her parents, and no one 
except Doty’s mother, who had long 
been dead, had ever seen Alma’s 
mother, she had to accept the version 
of her parentage as Doty related it to 
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her. Her creamy skin, soft and smooth, 
was almost like alabaster; her glossy 
black hair, brushed back from a some- 
what low, square forehead, fell in two 
long braids over her shoulders; her 
great almond-shaped eyes, now lustrous 
with passion, now melting in languid 
tenderness, were veiled by long lashes; 
a nose slightly retroussé, and a small, 
pouting mouth, were in strange contrast 
with her placid, almost sad expression. 

Alma .Morrison was fragile. A 
chronic languor hovered about her 
and expressed itself in the slow meas- 
ure of the peculiarly musical intonation 
made by the inflections of a voice that 
rises and falls on certain syllables. She 
had a decided drawl, but one that came 
rather from the chest and throat than 
from the nose,—a drawl so low, yet 
clear, that the ear was at once soothed 
and fascinated. 

She was an excellent dressmaker, 
and soon after her establishment in 
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the town, at the western end of the 
island, had managed to secure the best 
custom not only of the town, but also 
of the neighbouring plantations. | 

Her dwelling was a frame cottage of 
four rooms, set back in a spacious yard 
upon a hillside. The front door opened 
on a gallery almost hidden beneath 
vines of jessamine and_ stephanotis, 
whose white blossoms filled the air 
with delightful fragrance. Opposite 
the house was the kitchen, a floorless 
frame building containing a large Dutch 
oven, a sort of box-table, filled about 
eight inches deep with earth and sand, 
upon which stood various tripods ready 
for the clay pots, now ranged in line 
upon a low, broad dresser, which served 
both for table and cupboard. Not a 
chair was visible, but upon the hard, 
well-sanded earth a large flat stone by 
the door did duty as step and seat. It 
was a cool, shady seat, too, for the 
wide-spreading branches of a kinnep 
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tree rested upon the roof, and enormous 
green clusters of ripe fruit were sus- 
pended tantalizingly beyond Doty’s 
reach. But now and again a few of 
the round, thick-skinned fruit, separat- 
ing themselves from the bunch, would 
clatter over the sloping shingled roof, 
and not unfrequently awaken Doty—who 
dozed as she cooked — by a sharp thud, 
as they dropped into the folds of her 
turban. Then she would shake her 
head, gather the fruit, crack the tough 
green rind, and devour the sweet, trans- 
parent pink jelly that covered a kernel 
as large as a shellbark. A _ delicate 
morsel, Doty thought, as she rested 
her head against the door for another 
nap, with an inward prayer that a whole 
bunch, with its hundred hard kernels, 
would fall somewhere near, only not 
upon her sleepy head. Here and there 
about the yard were clumps of Surinam 
cherry-trees, a pawpaw, a few coco- 
palms, and, lending its broad shade, 
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an enormous aged tamarind. Facing 
the street proper stood the ruins of 
what had been a mansion, and among 
the stones, which had been crumbling 
from the walls for many years, rank 
weeds sprang up, flourished, and grew 
into a miniature forest, shutting in the 
little cottages which had formerly been 
the servants’ quarters. 

Strange stories were told of the hor- 
rors that had been enacted in the 
underground dungeons, over which an 
earthquake had piled a monument of 
stone: how many an insubordinate slave 
had lingered there, starving to death. 
The negroes insisted that from the 
shrubbery around the ruins might be 
heard the clanking of chains, the cries 
and groans of the dying, the screams 
of the flogged, and the howl of the 
wehr-wolf that had been seen to emerge 
from the thicket on moonlight nights. 
No negro ever questioned the fact; and 
this lycanthropic superstition, imported 
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by the Danish garrison, had been sub- 
jected to all kinds of variations by the 
fertile imagination of the coloured race. 
Nurses ofttimes put their charges to 
bed with threats of what the wehr-wolf 
would do if the little ones did not 
immediately close their eyes and go 
to sleep; and whilst they related how 
the weird brute appeared sometimes 
like a small dog, sometimes like a calf, 
increasing in size as it approached, little 
heads would cower amidst the pillows, 
and scared eyes glance through the 
mosquito net suspended from the high 
bedposts. Amongst one another the 
negroes whispered the name of the 
wehr-wolf who had succeeded the one 
that had disappeared since his_ skin, 
accidentally discovered, had been salted. 
If the whites disbelieved the stories, 
they either did not take the trouble to 
deny them, or else they deemed it best | 
to have some means of keeping their 
servants at home during the night. 
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It was a long time before Doty 
soothed her darling to sleep. In fact, 
it was nearly dawn, and the sounds of 
merriment were diminishing. She took 
from the shelf a taya stick made from 
the fan-palm, dipped it in a pot of 
snuff, put it in one side of her mouth, 
with the green stem protruding about 
three inches beyond her red lips, and 
quietly closing the bedroom door, stole 
out on tiptoe. Carefully locking the 
door leading to the gallery, Doty, 
stepped briskly out. . 

“Now, yes, me goin’ show de Bow 
Bells dem dat I nebber bin run ’way 
from dem; me don’ ca’e wha’ dem say.” 

Doty had started with a lantern, but 
she blew it out and picked her way 
over the rugged path with the ease 
and precision of one who knew her 
way well. 

She reached the ruins. The passage 
between this and the next house was 
narrow, rough and gloomy. For the 
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first time in her life Doty felt a quiver 
of fear as her foot struck a round 
pebble and she stumbled. 

“Me don’ ca’e —” began the woman. 

An unearthly yell or howl proceeded 
from the depths of the ruins ; something 
rushed passed Doty; a breath as from 
a furnace scorched her face and bare 
neck; but, unheeding the path, she 
bounded forward, reached the street, 
glanced over her shoulder towards the 
ruins, and then muttered between her 


teeth: 


“ De wehr-wolf, — but me don’ ca’e.”’ 
A few minutes later she was with the 
Corals. 


Chapter IT. 
9 


NEW YEAR. 


GLEAM of light in the east. 
One — two — three —- four — five 
—boom! The great bell from the fort 
announced sunrise ; Denmark’s standard 
floated from the ramparts; a salute of 
cannon followed, and then a peal of 
bells from the various churches roused 
the sleepy inhabitants to welcome the 
New Year. | 
Doty stood with arms akimbo in the 
doorway of the kitchen. Her gay even- 
ing costume had been changed for a 
light print gown, over which a blue 
scroll-pattern announced in red letters, 
“free.” Her wool was concealed by 
a bright Madras turban, gracefully 
folded and plaited; her feet were bare, 
but a pair of well-worn slippers, run 
32 
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down at the heels, stood in readiness 
outside the door. She had just ar- 
ranged a waiter with plate, cup, and 
saucer; she had milled the chocolate 
to a froth, and it stood, bubbling and 
steaming, in the copper vessel in which 
she had cooked it. 

“If me could only see dat Cot now, 
wid de arepa, dem; if me could only 
get a benyea; de chocolate is all ready, 
an’ ’tis time foo Miss Alma _ foo 
wake.” - 

“Hot arepa! Hot arepa dem! Ya 
de hot arepa!” cried Cot, coming along 
just then with a tray full of griddle- 
cakes, and fritters made from bananas. 

‘Eh, eh, Si Cot! marra, marra!” was 
Doty’s good-morning to Sister Cotrina. 

“Marra, chile! How you do after de 
dance?” 

“Ready foo anoder to-night. Wha’ 
you got dis marning?” 

“ Arepa, an’ benyea, too; dem is jist 
off de fire.” 
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“Gib me two arepa, Si Cot.” 

“ Don’t you want a benyea?” 

‘‘Me would tek one, but all me hab 
dis marning is two stiver.” | 

“Me will gib you a benyea, foo brata, 
if you will le’ Miss Alma put her han’ 
in de tray; me aint hab no luck dis las’ 
year, an’ now dis New Year I mus’ get 
a good-luck hand foo touch de tray. I 
bin coming straight to Miss Alma.” 

But the “foo brata,” or to boot after 
a bargain, did not suit Doty. She 
would not let Cot dar de hapa, or give 
anything gratis, on such terms as those. 
So she answered, carelessly, — 

“Miss Alma kin do widout arepa 
dem; I kin meck arepa foo meself.” 

“Eh, eh, Doty! I bin only joking 
wid you; I’se engaged, since yesterday, 
a white young lady foo put her hand in 
me tray. Ican’t sell you nothing till 
me come back, eben if you want to buy. 
You aint got a luck touch, Doty.” 

Cot slowly rose whilst Doty stood 
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glowering at her. She placed her tray 
upon her head and moved slowly off. 

“You want me foo come back, 
Doty?” 

“Yes, if you no stan’ talking to Miss 
Rosie till de arepa dem get cold.” 

Cot leisurely resumed her seat upon 
the stone and placed her tray once 
more upon her knees. 

“Eh, Doty! me bin fooget foo ax 
you who bin win in de fight las’ night; 
me bin hear dat all you bin hab a big 
fight dis morning.” 

Doty grinned from ear to ear. 

“ Aube win, ob course; aube ka 
smash dem up. De Bow Bells, dem 
aint got a frock foo put on dis 
' marning.” 

Cot shook all over with laughter, 
drew her fat self up from the stone 
seat, raised the tray once more to her 
head, balanced it with arms akimbo, 
and remarked,— 

“You aint got no reason to be jeal- 
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ous ob me, Doty, but you better look 
after Miss Alma. Me ka hear dat 
Mass’ Peter is put he eye ’pon he’.” 

“If Mass’ Peter no let Miss Alma 
‘lone, me sa fix he; ole Mauma Mani 
no dead yet.” 

“But, me dea’ chile, you know dat 
Mass’ Peter got money, an’ he libs like 
a gentleman ; he neder works nor wants ; 
Miss Alma would be well off wid he.” 

““No, no, me dea’ ma’am! Miss Alma 
aint dat kind, and Mass’ Peter will find 
dat out.” 

“Well, me mus’ go; me sa cum back 
in a few minutes. Want any pie to- 
day?” 

“Tis wha’ kine?” 

“‘ Pork an’ veal patty to-day.” 

“Yes; you kin bring a couple foo 
Miss Alma lunch, an’ a guava tart.” 

“So long!” was Cot’s parting salu- 
tation as she moved away. 

“So long, Si Cot! Hope you will 
hab luck an’ sell de bottom ob de tray,” 
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said Doty; and then in an undertone to 
herself, “‘ Me wonder what Mass’ Peter 
is pay her foo pump me?” 

Alma was still sleeping when, half 
an hour later, Doty entered the room, 
placed the little tray upon a table, gen- 
tly raised the pink mosquito curtains, 
and placed a basin and glass of water 
by the bedside. 

“Miss Alma, ’tis time foo get up.” 

The girl yawned lazily, stretched her- 
self, and opened her great black eyes. 

“Oh, Doty! I was dreaming that last 
night, after you went away, some one 
brought me a beautiful bouquet and 
put it on the shelf outside of the win- 
dow. See if it is there.” 

“Eh, eh, Miss Alma! if you did 
dream it, how it goin’ be dere?” 

“Look, Doty! the dream was very 
real.” 

Doty pushed open the window, and 
there on the shelf was a large bouquet 
upon a basket of fresh fruit, and a card, 
“For Miss Alma.” 
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Doty shuddered, and refused to touch 
it: 

“Me master, dis is de doin’s ob de 
wehr-wolf ! me bin see he las’ nite when 
he run in yah.” 

“Oh, Doty!” iaughed the girl, 
“where would the wehr-wolf get all 
this fruit and these flowers?” 

“Me chile, you dunno dat since ole 
Massa Tunston get he skin salted, one 
nite, Mauma Mani has known de secret. 
Dem say dat ’tis she bin de one foo’ 
follow he, when he did drop he skin, an’ 
dat ’tis she who salt it an’ leff it in de 
same place; de very next day de ole 
man was teck sick, an’ he neber leff 
he bed. De nite dem bury he nobody 
could sleep in dis town foo de howling 
of de wolf dem. Mauma Mani, dem 
say, had turn out a pack of wehr-wolf 
*pon de town. Doan touch dat fruit, 
Miss Alma, let it tan day; you sa see 
dat it will disappear to-nite.” 

Alma’s eyes wandered to the window; 
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not only did oranges and bananas, sap- 
odillas, plums and grapes peep forth 
from beneath the flowers, but American 
apples, red and ripe, looked very tempt- 
ing, and it was with difficulty she for- 
bore to stretch out her hand and take 
one. 

“See how pretty those apples are, 
Doty.” 

“Apple! a no bin tell you? How 
apple dem come yah, if ’taint de 
wehr-wolf? Doan touch dem, chile.” 

Doty turned her back to the window. 

‘Wha’ aube ca’e foo dem fruit dem? 
Me no kin buy fruit! Dem kin fill 
dem basket wid gold—-foo me don’ 
cae. 

Alma was silent, but evidently not 
wholly convinced. From time to time 
her eye wandered to the basket as she 
sipped her chocolate; and at last, when 
she was dressed, and Doty had left the 
room for an instant, she ventured to 
touch an apple, which rolled off the pile 
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to the floor. Underneath lay a small 
white envelope. 

Curiosity overcame every other feel- 
ing. She seized the note and thrust 
it into her bosom just as Doty, enter- 
ing, stumbled over the apple which had 
remained on the floor. The color faded 
from Doty’s lips and left them ashen; 
she staggered toward the door, and 
clung to it for an instant; then recover- 
ing herself, she grabbed the apple and 
threw it out of the window as far as she 
could, saying, — 

“¢ All-you ebber see such bodderation ? 
— but me doan ca’e,” : 


Chapter III. 
9 


ALMA MORRISON. 


EW YEAR’S DAY had come and 
gone; the town had resumed its 
every-day working costume, and Alma’s 
holiday, like that of her fellow-workers, 
was at an end. 

Invitations were out for a ball at 
Government House, and every dress- 
maker in town was busy. Alma Morri- 
son had her full share of work; her 
small apartments were littered with 
heaps of snowy tarlatans, mulls, mus- 
lins, and a few handsome silks and 
laces, which lay on chairs, bed and sofa 
in all stages of construction. For Alma 
was not exempt from the sin of dress- 
makers, of whatever race, colour, or 
country. She took all the orders she 
received, made the usual promises, and, 
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as usual, broke them; but her work was 
neat, tasteful and stylish, hence her 
great popularity. Her customers left 
her with an increased opinion of their 
physical charms, for if she discovered 
a defect, she was careful to supply the 
remedy with such deftness as to leave 
no suspicion on the mind of the wearer 
that her dress was over an inch. shorter 
in length of waist on the left than it 
was on the right side; or, if one shoul- 
der drooped more than the other, or, 
one shoulder-blade projected beyond 
its fellow, Alma silently altered the 
garment. She fitted the figure, such 
as it was; either by fold or pucker, a 
bit of cotton or a fall of lace, she 
managed to conceal the defect entirely. 
And while she fitted, like all dress- 
makers, she chattered gayly, for Alma 
knew all the gossip of the town and 
country for miles around; but she 
always managed to stop short of that 
form of tittle-tattle which is disastrous 
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alike to listener and retailer, and above 
all she contrived to keep her customers 
in ignorance of each others’ orders and 
of the styles selected. 

Alma was on easy terms with all her 
patrons; indeed, she was permitted a 
thousand little pleasantries and famil- 
jarities which are not usually accorded 
to one’s seamstress. But she never 
abused these favours, and even at the 
clergyman’s house and at the Gov- 
ernor’s entertainments, where all classes 
are received on equal social terms, 
Alma was never known to presume, 
by look or word, on the friendliness of 
her customers. There was only one 
person whom she dreaded to see, and 
that was Lady Selina Grant; yet Lady 
Selina was always condescendingly po- 
lite, and paid well for her work, after 
having caused it to be altered several 
times. She was always trying to induce 
Alma to give up dressmaking and live 
at Rose Mound with her, as_ house- 
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keeper, offering such inducements as 
few young women in Alma’s position 
would have refused. But to Alma 
Morrison any place, however honour- 
able and however lucrative, which would 
deprive her of entire liberty and place 
her in a semi-servile position was not 
to be thought of; and so she politely 
but firmly refused her ladyship’s offer 
every time it was made. 

“Well, Alma,” said Lady Selina one 
day, after a royal purple satin, draped 
with violet illusion, had been fitted to 
her entire satisfaction, “if ever you 
conclude to change your work, remem- 
ber that Rose Mound is always open 
to you.” 

And Alma, pinning a spray of frosted 
wheat on the low, square bodice of the 
dress, smiled as she thanked Lady 
Selina, and quickly remarked, — 

“Ah, Lady Selina! your heart is more 
beautiful than this lovely bosom, and 
there are none lovelier in the world, 
I think,” 
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“There, there, Alma! you little flat- 
terer |? 

But Lady Selina rose and glanced 
in the old-fashioned oval gilt-framed 
mirror, with its entwining sea-serpents 
and flying dragons, and nodded approv- 
ingly at her appearance. 

Lady Selina had reached that time 
of life when lingering youth is often 
frightened by a grim vision, which, 
from time to time, peers from behind 
the looking-glass early in the morning, 
or just before the evening toilet has 
been made. Her hair was still black 
and glossy; her dark eyes were bright 
and vivacious ; and a habit of frequently 
dropping the lids, as she raised her 
arched eyebrows, made the long, dark 
lashes contrast charmingly with the 
smooth skin which, as yet, did not 
betray a wrinkle. Still, Lady Selina 
must have been over forty; it was 
many years since Sir Roland had 
brought her to live at Rose Mound 
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during the winter season; and since 
his death, ten years or more ago, she 
had returned each October, looking as 
fresh as she did when she first brought 
her English roses and elastic step to be 
envied by the pale and languid Creoles. 
Long before the sun was up, after a cup 
of coffee and a bit of toast, Lady Grant 
would scour the hills and valleys amidst 
which Rose Mound nestled, now stop- 
ping her gray mare to pluck an orange, 
again to drink the cocoanut water which 
some urchin, for a small consideration, 
would gladly procure from sixty to 
eighty feet above the ground. She 
knew every inch of land that lay 
between her estate and the sea from 
east to west, and she never failed to 
halt her horse on the steep north bluff, 
to watch the waves toss and tumble, 
seethe, gurgle and roar in that strip 
of water which mariners call the rough- 
est in the Caribbean Sea. Forty miles 
northward, between the curling waves 
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and the cloudless sky, she could see 
the three hills of St. Thomas; and 
westward, the blue mountain range of 
Puerto Rico. 

Herbert Spencer, I think it is, who 
intimates that man’s love of the lux- 
uriantly beautiful in nature has been 
transmitted, through long generations, 
from our forefathers whose homes were 
those lands of everlasting verdure, — the 
tropics; in fact, that ideal Paradise to 
which, at some time or another in life, 
we turn, and from which no native 
should depart after middle age unless 
bent upon that most cruel of all modes 
of suicide, homesickness. The gran- 
deur, the comforts, the progressiveness 
of temperate zones cannot and do not 
compensate for that languid, dreamy 
existence which comes and passes away 
amidst the enchantments which nature 
has offered to her most favoured re- 
gions, where life’s cares are lightened 
and soothed by the intoxicating odours 
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of flowers, and its hopes are gently 
excited by their beauty; where no want 
may not be satisfied; where there is 
neither cold to freeze the limbs and 
chill the sentiments, nor such necessity 
for work that there is no time for pleas- 
ure. Time lingers, and even seems to 
loiter, amidst the shadows cast by the 
tall palms along the beach. The sun 
rises and sets, and so the even days 
are marked. But what else is there to 
remind one that months and years are 
speeding? The abundant fruit comes 
in quick succession, and in welcoming 
the new crop we forget that the other 
has gone. The young red leaves of 
the mango are nearly half-grown ere 
the matured ones fall. The orange 
and lime, the citron and lemon, scatter 
at once their flowers, their fruit and 
their leaves. The pomegranate flaunts 
at the same time its crimson buds, 
its yellow crowns, its green, then red, 
and finally gold-rifted fruit, which in- 
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vites one to gather the pink pearls 
nestling within the rent rind. If 
changes there be, they are so slight 
that no one marks the flight of days, 
and the seasons glide one into another 
with silent, steady, even movement, like 
the deep waters of some mighty river 
unruffled by any passing wind. 

Each year Lady Selina, after six or 
eight months’ absence, would look upon 
the same scene, seemingly unchanged 
and not visibly changing. No wonder 
she felt as if time had found a resting- 
place in this enchanted island, and that 
she might, like the flowers, retain her 
youth and beauty forever. 

Tis true, she noticed that the babies 
for whom she and Sir Roland had been 
sponsors were now beautiful girls and 
stalwart lads, and that their mothers 
were sallow and faded, and their fathers 
portly and red-faced; but, “What of 
that? People mature early in these 
climates,” she argued. They faded early, 
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also; but they clung to life, even though 
parched like animated mummies, with 
a tenacity which proved at least their 
healthfulness and the preservative qual- 
ities of the island atmosphere, Lady 
Selina believed, at all events, that she 
had discovered the endless stream from 
the fountain of everlasting youth; and, 
if she failed to reach the source, she 
would be content to catch the current 
as it flowed, and float gracefully upon 
its life-giving waters. And each year 
the natives looked at Lady Selina and 
wondered what kept her so fresh and 
young and beautiful; and jolly Baron 
Krantzholdt assured them that it was — 

“De vogs of London, und de wed 
Sout’-down mutton, und de vich queam, 
vich mein lady gets in beautiful Eng- 
land.” 

And Lady Selina shook her head, 
and replied, with a merry twinkle in 
her eye, — 

“No, no, Baron! ’tis this lazy life, 
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this rest and quietude, this fragrant, 
vagrant atmosphere, with its careless 
days and restful nights, that holds back 
Time himself, and makes us forget that 
we should all be growing old.” 


Chapter IV. 
9 


COT, THE AREPA- WOMAN. 


BOUT two o’clock Cot generally 

arrived with pork pies and guava 
tarts; and long before Alma saw her 
scramble over the stones of the ruins, 
she heard her singing one of the quelbé 
melodies in which Doty was heralded 
as Queen of the Corals. 

On this particular day Doty had gone 
to a store for sample books of laces and 
ribbons, in order that Alma might select 
what she needed for her work. Alma 
had thought to avail herself of this 
opportunity to read the note, and had 
just taken it from its hiding-place when 
Cot appeared, with her tray balanced 
upon her bright Madras turban, and 
wearing a long white apron over a 
calico dress. ‘Taking a seat upon the 
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lintel of the door, she placed her burden 
upon the floor, and requested Alma to 
select from the dainties invitingly 
spread before her. Delicate pies of 
meat and fish, tarts of sweet fruit 
crossed by bars of rich pastry, cakes 
frosted and iced, and barley-sugar and 
cocoanut candies. Alma helped herself 
to a pie, with an approving glance at 
the whole contents of the tray. 

“Eh, eh! ’tis dat all you want, Miss 
Alma?” asked Cot, as she recovered 
the tray and looked into the room 
inquiringly. “Doty did tell me foo 
leave pie and cake.” 

“T don’t care for anything else to-day, 
Cot’ 

“Whey Doty dey, Miss Alma?”’ 

“Gone to Miss Crosby for the sample 
books.” 

Cot took her taya stick from her 
pocket. It was like the handle of a 
palm-leaf fan, only that it was fresh 
and green, and frayed, brush-like, at 
one end. 
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“Got any snuff?” she asked. 

Alma reached a small pot from a 
- Shelf above the table and handed it to 
Cot. She held the pot in her short, 
fat fingers and shook it gently, looking 
meanwhile at Alma. 

“Dis is good snuff.” 

“So Doty says,” answered Alma. 

Cot dipped the stick in the pot, cov- 
ered the brushy end with snuff, and 
put it into her mouth. 

“De lass time de “ Melchoir” come. 
in, me did get some splendid snuff from 
Mass’ Peter, but ’tis all gone now.” 

Cot watched Alma sharply. The 
colour had risen to Alma’s cheeks, and 
involuntarily her hand wandered to the 
bosom of her dress, 

“The ‘Melchoir’ has just arrived 
again, hasn’t she?” 

“T beliebe so, sugar, but dis time 
she aint bring nottin’ but butter and 
cheese and flour, and so fort’, currants 
and raisins specially, an’ some rusk. 
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Eh, foo true doe, Danish rusk is de 
bess me ebber eat,—you lub apple, 
Miss Alma?” 

Alma had turned her flushed cheeks 
toward her work, and her hands wan- 
dered amongst the frills and ruffles, but 
Cot had entered the room and stood 
beside her. 

“Gib me an apple, Miss Alma,” she 
said, looking toward the fruit on the 
shelf outside the window. 

“Take all you want, Cot. I don’t 
know where they came from, but Doty 
says the wehr-wolf brought them.” 

Cot laughed until her fat sides fairly 
shook, and the tears rolled down her 
cheeks. 

“Kh, eh! ’tis since when I be wehr- 
wolf? I bring dat basket ya myself 
las’ nite, but I bin ’fraid Doty would 
see me, an’ Mr. Ferris’ dog bin bark 
so dat when I see Doty comin’ J run 
pass he’, an’ b’case I bin cober up wid 
a black shawl, so Doty tink me bin de 
wehr-wolf,” 
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Alma’s hands trembled, and Cot’s 
quick eye noticed that her face was 
troubled. 

“Miss Alma, Mass’ Peter sen’ dat 
fruit an’ dem flowers to you, an’ if you 
want foo sen’ he any answer, me will 
cum back foo it when you is ready.” 

‘“‘T have no answer, Cot.” 

“But, Miss Alma, Mass’ Peter is a 
gentleman, an’ he is rich, — an’ a—” 

Cot’s quick ear caught the sound of 
approaching footsteps on the gravel, 
and as Doty’s bright turban appeared 
through the ruins, she lifted her tray 
to her head and said, quickly, — 

“Me sa cum back to-marra foo de 
answer.” 

Doty entered with two enormous 
sample books upon her head; _ she 
eyed Cot suspiciously and Alma 
sharply. 

“T did beg Miss Alma foo sum ob 
you snuff, Doty.” 

‘An’ welcome, Si Cot. Miss Alma, 
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Miss Crosby say dat all ob de sample 
you sen’ foo match is out; but dat dese 
new ones she hab jes’ got in is fuss-rate 
an’ much prettier den de oders.” 

Cot had departed, and Doty, with 
a jealous scowl upon her brow, lay 
upon the floor at Alma’s feet, with her 
hands folded under her head, watching 
Alma’s every movement. 

Doty had been born in the country, 
and, although for many years she had 
lived in town, she had always been 
called by the town negroes a “country 
neager.” But Doty “didn’t care;” she 
managed, somehow, either to coax or to 
fight her way through life. She pre- 
ferred excitement to peace, yet she did 
not care enough for either to stir up 
the one or to advance the other. So 
that whilst the country people believed 
her a friend, the townsfolk had no rea- 
son to think her an enemy. Thus she 
welcomed the country people who came 
to see her in the kitchen, or invited 
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them to seats under the big tamarind 
tree in the yard; and if she let the 
townsfolk into the house, she kept a 
sharp lookout upon their actions, and 
especially listened to their conversations 
with Alma. And for the “bonnet 
ladies” or the “jacket gentlemen,” as 
she called Alma’s friends, she managed 
to make things very uncomfortable. 
Seated on the lintel of the door, with 
her back to the company, she sang or 
sroaned, sucked her teeth, and glanced 
from time to time at the group with an 
insolent, defiant air, especially if the 
visitor were a man belonging to the 
upper coloured class of the Island. 
’Tis true, few of them visited Alma 
socially, though occasionally she met 
such at the houses of some of her 
patrons. Still there was one who 
sometimes ventured to ride into the 
yard and exchange a few words with 
the young dressmaker, and now and 
again came a message from his sister 
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or an invitation from his mother to 
spend a day or two at the “ Jealousy.” 
Toward this young man especially Doty 
showed great resentment, and never 
failed to say, as he rode away, — 

“T wish he break he neck ’pon dem 
rock-stone!”’ 

Now, as she lay with her eyes half- 
closed, she heard the familiar tread of 
young Elliott’s horse, and turning to 
Alma with flashing eyes, remarked, — 

“Me sa hab foo kill dat young man, 
if he no stan’ ’way from ya.” 

Alma silently put down her work as 
Percy Elliott rode up to the window 
and extended his hand. 

Two or three shades darker than 
herself, young Elliott in reality belonged 
to the same caste, but had partaken more 
of his mother’s colour. His features were 
delicate, and his silky black hair lay in 
large ringlets over the head, from which 
he removed his panama hat as he saluted 
the girl, His whole manner betrayed 
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his foreign education; and Alma’s agita- 
tion, as he talked and toyed with his 
riding-whip, or stroked his horse’s mane 
with his long, slender fingers, did not 
escape Doty’s watchful eyes. 

“TI bet you he no cum back ya again,” 
murmured Doty, as he rode away. 

“JT am sure, Doty, that Mr. Elliott has 
never done you any harm. Why do you 
hate him so?” 

“Wha’ for me no hate he? Aint he 
mulatto? God help aube, but dem sah’ 
see. Jes’ wait ’til October; wait ’til 
Buddy Paris show de duccra and de 
mulatto dem dat dis aint slabe time, 
an’ aube jes’ as good as dem.” 

“Paris? Why, Doty, surely you have 
nothing to do with Paris and his gang? 
What have you to do with the country 
negroes ?” 

“ Kh, eh! me no bin born in de coun- 
try? Stan’ softly, chile—’til October.” 


Chapter V. 
9 


THE LABOUR ACT. 


Thirty years had passed away since 
the emancipation of the slaves in the 
Island of Santa Cruz, or rather since that 
4th of July, 1848, when they declared 
and for eight days maintained by force 
their liberty, which was afterwards con- 
ceded by the Danish Government; al- 
though there are many who, to this day, 
believe that they won their freedom and 
got it because the Government and the 
slave-holders were unable to keep it from 
them and subdue what they termed the 
“insurrection.” It was an open secret, 
too, that, owing to the inability of the 
Danish Government to meet certain 
treaty stipulations with Great Britain, 
relative to the manumitting of the slaves, 


the Governor of the Island, at that time 
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Von Scholten, had conspired with the 
insurrectionists, promising them that no 
attack should be made upon them on the 
part of the Government. However true 
or false this statement may be, certain it 
is that on the day the insurrectionists 
flocked into the towns the mounted can- 
non on the forts were found to be un- 
available, the balls belonging to the 
guns on the West End fort had been ex- 
changed for the balls of the Christian- 
stad fort, and neither could be used. It 
is true, also, that Von Scholten escaped 
the fury of the planters for his treachery 
by fleeing from the Island in the disguise 
of a fisherman, in a small row-boat. It 
is also true that very soon after he was 
sent by his Government as Ambassador 
to the Court of St. James. 

It would be thirty years on January 
next since the “ Labour Act” had been 
passed, and for some reason or other, 
the country negroes had come to believe 
that this obnoxious Act would expire on 
Oct mara 70. 
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Enterprise had brought to the Island 
what was called a “Central Factory,” 
z. @., one central sugar manufactory where 
all the canes grown for miles around 
were ground and the juice made into 
sugar, while the engines rusted and the 
long arms of the windmills rested on the 
surrounding plantations. At this “ Fac- 
tory,’ as it was called, the labourers 
were paid from thirty to thirty-five cents 
per day, whilst on the plantations, under 
the provisions of the Labour Act, the 
negroes received fifteen and ten cents 
per day in cash, and six quarts of meal 
per week, besides a certain quantity of 
fish, salt pork, sugar, rum and other 
supplies. If they chose to work on Sat- 
urday, which few ever did, they received 
double allowance of money and rations 
for that day as an encouragement. But 
dissatisfaction was rife. Negroes had 
come from the English islands, espe- 
cially from Barbadoes; and the “Bajians,” 
as the native negroes called them, ex- 
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cited discontent. ‘The natives saw the 
Bajians, as they called the Barbadoans, 
employed at the factory, and noticed 
that they were free to come and go, to 
work or be idle, and were not bound, as 
they were, from year to year, to labour 
at certain times on a certain estate. In 
their ignorant minds they could not real- 
ize that their own privileges amounted 
to more than thirty-five cents per day. 
They forgot to take into account their 
“provision ground,” about one hundred 
and sixty square feet, which, if they were 
industrious, could be cultivated in their 
leisure hours, or on Saturday, and made 
to yield, in vegetables or stock, such as 
pigs and chickens, from two to three 
dollars per week; that they might pick 
fruit and make charcoal for sale; that 
their houses were neatly furnished, and 
that they had a sick-nurse free, in case 
of illness, and medical attendance and 
medicines for the payment of three cents 
per week, deducted from their wages. 
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After the day’s work was done, the 
Bajians from the factory lounged around 
the different plantations, and whilst 
they ate the “callalu,” or gumbo, of the 
peaceful Santa Crucian, and scratched 
their heads under the shade of his door 
tree, they filled his ears with dreams of 
high wages and a better life; told him 
he was wronged by only getting ten or 
fifteen cents a day, and persuaded him, 
in fine, that he was but little less a slave 
than he had been thirty years before; 
pointing out to him that he could not 
leave the island for St. Thomas, that 
paradise of a West Indian negro, unless 
he could prove that he had a certain 
sum of money, or some one ready to 
employ or support him after he got 
there. 

“ An’ if all-you doan gib notice in de 
munt ob August you got foo stan’ ’pon 
de estate foo anoder year, wedder you 
like um 0’ no.” 

“ Aube sa bear am ’til October,” sang 
the women as they listened. 
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“ An’ now b’lebe me, dem won’t le’ 
aube pull ’nuff guinea-grass foo feed a 
goat.” 

“Dat’s wha’ I bin a tell all-you long, 
long time,” remarked a tall man, who 
had quietly drawn near a group in the 
negro yard at Golden Grove, where a 
few Barbadian negroes were instructing 
their hosts in the cool of the evening. 

“But wha’ kin aube do, buddy 
Paris?” 

“Meck dem raise de wages to what’ 
dem pay at de factory.” 

“Den dem will teck ’way aube house 
and provision groun’,” remarked an old 
woman, removing her plaid turban and 
deliberately proceeding to scratch her 
head with both hands. 

“Den aube sa light up de islan’.” 

“Bun down eberything?” queried the 
old woman. “Whey aube sa lib, den?” 

“Da Pon’ Bush; aube sah dribe de 
buccra dem dah salt water an’ lib in 
Pon’ Bush ’til aube buil’ house.” 
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“Den wha’ sa aube do? Who goin’ 
hire aube?” 

“Eh, eh!” laughed Paris, “wha’ all- 
you want foo hire for? Aube no kin 
libe ’pon de fat ob de lan’ widout 
wo’ king?” 

“But Labour Act will be ober by 
nex’ October,” said a man standing in 
the doorway of the hut; “den aube 
need n’t contra’t foo nex’ year; aube kin 
go way aube choose, an’ wo’k o’ no, like 
aube please.” 

“No wo’k, no wittles,” said the old 
woman, replacing her turban, and stir- 
ring the soup on the charcoal furnace at 
her feet. 

“Jes’ wait ’til crop-over,” remarked 
Paris, musingly; ““den me sa hab time 
foo talk, an’ get ready foo October.” 


Chapter VI. 
$ 


LOVE’S ACTS. 


“ TEALOUSY,” separated by the “ Up- 
per Love” and “ Lower Love” plan- 
tations, and hidden amongst the hills, 
was, in spite of its name, the cheeriest, 
sunniest, brightest little spot to be found 
on the face of the earth. The house’ 
nestled on the edge of an orange grove, 
through which a brook trickled and 
danced, gurgling and rippling, winding 
its way adown the slopes of waving 
guinea-grass, skirting the avenue of 
royal mountain palms which filed to 
the main road and opened a vista of 
the blue ocean and its white-capped 
waves dashing on the reef. 
Dennis Elliott, Percy’s father, had 
married a pretty little mulatto girl, and 
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educated; and when he died he left 
them this property unencumbered. Not 
until their father’s death did the 
family really begin to enjoy life. 
Ostracized by his countrymen who, 
like himself, had come to the Island 
poor Irish lads and made money by 
hard work, but who had married into 
the white population, Mr. Elliott lived 
alone, and his children were deprived of 
the society of the better class of coloured 
people because their father declared 
that “if he had married a negro, he had 
not become one.” Occasionally a few 
Irish or English bachelors dined at the 
“Jealousy,” but they never saw Mrs. 
Elliott, and after the girls were grown 
and had returned from school, their 
father ceased even these entertain- 
ments. Now, however, they mingled 
in their own class, and since Percy had 
come home they received his friends, 
amongst whom were Germans, Danes, 
and others,— young men by no means 
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blind to the charms of these cultivated 
quadroons. 

They were fine musicians, too, and 
the “Jealousy” at last became the ren- 
dezvous of the better class of the 
coloured people and of the unmarried 
white men of the island. 

Margaret Elliott was a sensible wom- 
an. She never was absent from these 
gatherings; and, although she gave her 
children all the advantages and pleas- 
ures that money could purchase and _ 
good company procure, she watched her 
girls with care, especially when their 
visitors were young men of the other 
race. Not that she objected to these; 
she was ambitious, and wanted her girls 
to marry well,— “well,” in her simple 
mind, meaning to marry a white hus- 
band. But, naturally, she was suspi- 
cious of them, for those who visited her 
house were generally poor young for- 
elgners earning about sixteen dollars 
a month as overseers, and with no 
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prospects but a long life of economy 
and work, such as her husband had 
passed through, before they could hope 
to be even in comfortable circumstances. 
She felt sure that these pretty girls, 
whom she believed to be prodigies 
of intelligence and knowledge, would at 
some time marry well. But her boy, 
Percy,—what was to become of him? It 
was nothing uncommon for a coloured 
girl to marry a white foreigner; but 
where, on that Island, could a white 
girl be found who would marry a 
man “with a lick of the tar-brush?” 
Margaret had pondered this question 
through many a sleepless night. Many 
coloured girls there were whom he might 
have if he chose, but this would be a 
check to the upward course which she 
had planned for her children. So she 
had resolved that, after a short visit to 
his home, Percy should return to Eu- 
rope and either study a profession, or 
enter into business in a land where 
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caste prejudices were not so strong, 
and where his bronzed skin would not 
be considered detrimental. It never 
occurred to her that, educated as he 
had been amongst white boys, and for 
years the associate of white people, 
Percy could ever dream of marrying 
a coloured girl; so that when she invited 
Alma to visit her she had no idea of 
putting temptation in her son’s way, 
or raising hopes in the breast of this 
poor young dressmaker. . 

She had seen Percy and Alma, in 
the bright moonlight, saunter down the 
oleander avenue together, and sit on 
the step of the old windmill, over 
which the night-blooming cereus crawled, 
stealthily opened its flowers to the silver 
rays, and wafted its perfume on the 
evening breeze. But she never dreamed 
that this cultivated youth had fallen 
under the spell of Alma’s soft black 
eyes, — those eyes that could send such 
pleading, pathetic glances from under 
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their drooping lids. How could she 
imagine that Percy, with his “ school- 
ing,’ as she termed it, could fall in 
love with a little dressmaker, —a girl 
who could read and write, maybe, but 
who had no other accomplishments? 
And yet, upon the moonlit slopes of 
the dell, or in the grottoes, beside the 
brook that trickled so merrily on toward 
“ Allendale,” Percy and Alma _ had 
plighted their faith, exchanged the 
broken “saxpence,” as Alma’s Scotch 
progenitors had done centuries before, 
and had solemnly flung two pieces of 
yellow “love-weed”’ upon a sturdy lime 
tree, condemning it to death in the 
embrace of their trothplight. 

“ Love-weed, if she loves me, love- 
weed, you'll grow,” says Percy, tossing 
the pretty parasite upon the dark 
glossy-green foliage, one hand clasping 
Alma’s. “Now, Alma, it is your turn.” 

“ Love-weed, if he loves —”’ 

* No, no, Alma! I do love, and you 
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must not doubt it! You must say, 
‘Love-weed, I love him, and so, love- 
weed, grow.’ ” , 

Percy feels the little trembling hand 
in his grow cold; he puts his arm 
around her unresisting form and draws 
her close to him, breathing deeply as 
he asks, — | 

“Why, Alma, child, what is the 
matter? You do love me, and you 
can’t deny it.” 

“Ves, yes, Percy, I do love you; but 
if, after all, the love-weed should not 
grow?” 

“Oh, but it will! Throw it, Alma! 
There! Now, both of us must say, 
‘ Love-weed, we both love, so, love-weed, 
you ’ll grow.’”’ 

The golden strands lie on the leaves, 
—two little thread-like, shimmering 
tendrils, about half a yard apart; for 
in spite of Alma’s efforts, she had been 
unable to throw her piece so high on 
the tree, and it had fallen on a lower 
branch. 
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“There, after all,” says Alma, “sup- 
pose they do not meet,—suppose that 
yours grows up and mine be unable to 
reach it? I wish we hadn’t tried the 
foolish thing.” 

Percy Elliott laughs gayly, and inter- 
rupts Alma’s words with kisses. 

“They must meet, Alma; ’tis their 
nature to. Besides, mine will grow 
down to meet yours.” 

Alma winced, and drew a little away 
from her lover. 

“Mine must grow up to meet yours,” 
she said, with a touch of haughtiness in 
her tone; “it must, and it will, for 
yours shall not grow down to mine.” 

“Come, come, little girl! you are 
taking this too seriously. I am myself 
half-sorry I let you try the love-weed 
test.” 

He drew her away from the spot to 
the Palm Avenue, and hand in hand 
they strolled under the green canopy, 
through which the moon glanced, braid- 
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ing the rustling branches into fantastic 
shapes, and discussed their plans. 
Both felt the necessity for secrecy. 
Instinctively Alma knew that Mrs. 
Elliott would not consider her a suitable 
match for Percy; and besides that, she 
was afraid of Doty. She loved Doty, 
too,—as one might love a being upon 
whom one is dependent for every creat- 
ure-comfort. Not, it is true, with the 
blind passion which Doty had for her, and 
which at times made her shudder when 
she realized the slavery in which this 
love bound her; but she was afraid to 
pain her faithful Doty by the admission 
of a stronger love, and still more afraid 
to arouse her jealousy and confront her 
anger. Yet Alma wanted to marry. A 
pretty girl in her obscure position ran 
many risks. In spite of Doty’s watch- 
fulness, Alma was constantly insulted 
by the admiration of white men who 
offered her a luxurious home and all 
the surroundings of a lady. She never 
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dared tell this to Percy, but she hoped 
that something would happen which 
would make them free to marry, when 
she would be protected in the honest 
love of her husband. On the day when 
Percy had talked to her at the window, 
and when Doty had been so offended, 
she had longed to tell him of Baron 
Krantzholdt’s note, and ask him 
whether she should answer or ignore it. 
But, besides Doty’s being present, she 
feared to lower herself in the estimation 
of her young lover, dreading lest he 
might think that some indiscretion of her 
own had opened the way to the Baron’s 
advances; and so she was silent. 

There was nothing so terrible in that 
note, after all. It was very respectful. 
“ Baron Krantzholdt’s compliments to 
Miss Alma, and hopes she will enjoy 
the fruit, and permit him to hear, in 
person, how she likes it.” 

There was so little, indeed, in the 
note, that Alma actually forgot it, 
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as it lay in the bosom of her dress; 
and although Doty, flitting to and fro, 
had given her many chances to destroy 
it, yet there it remained whilst Alma put 
the black lace flounces on Lady Selina’s 
canary-coloured satin robe, which she 
was to wear at Government House, and 
tacked the pomegranate flowers on the 
low bodice. , 


Chapter VII. 
y 


GOVERNMENT BALL. 


HE ball was a decided success. 

Governor Garde and his suite 
had come from St. Thomas, and the élite 
of both islands was fully represented. 
The long, mirrored ballroom was re- 
splendent with garlands of green leaves 
and fragrant blossoms, and the flags of 
many nations were draped between the 
windows. At the head of the room, 
above a gilt-framed portrait of King 
Christian IX., floated the red white- 
crossed ensign of Denmark, opposite 
which was a life-size portrait of the 
Queen. On either side of the Gover- 
nor’s chair was a tall vase filled with 
flowers, and in the deep window, behind 
the dais, stood a group of gentlemen 
discussing the prospective crop, and the 
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growing discontent amongst the _ la- 
bourers. 

“T am very much afraid that those 
Barbadians are going to give us 
trouble,” remarked a stalwart Scotch- 
man, resting his broad shoulders 
against the window, and watching the 
waltzers; “they never lose a_ chance 
to sow discontent amongst our people, 
especially since the establishment of 
the factory. The fact is, it has become 
almost impossible to keep the same 
gang for two consecutive years; there is 
hardly a man or woman on any estate 
now but is ready to give up the house 
and plot where many of them have 
lived for years, and contract on some 
other estate, in consideration of a few 
cents more per day, or even the 
equivalent.” 

“Vell, now, weally, I tink de Govern- 
ment scall repeal dat ‘Labour Act,’” 
chimed in Baron Krantzholdt. ‘“ You see 
dat de man is not so much free, if he 
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scall not be able to vork vere he 
pleases, and fix his own vages.”’ 

“Be jabers, Baron! an’ sure if you 
had just bought a salt plantation, you 
would n’t be for giving the nagers a free 
fling of the fut, to go where it plased 
thimselves.” 

“Vell, maybe not, Mr. McCaffrey, 
but you see dat my plantation is a vater 
plantation of more dan six hundert tons 
burten, dat scall not need de negroes 
to vork her, and vat can at von time 
carry all de salt vat your salt plantation 
can make in von tousant years.” 

“ An’ shure, if you’d buy it, I’d put 
enough salt to-morrow aboard the 
‘Melchoir’ to sink her before she 
reaches Sombrero Light.” 

“Tf you can get enough negroes to 
load her, Mr. McCaffrey,” replied the 
Baron, good-humouredly, “I can get all 
I vant, t’ough.” 

“The fact is, Baron,” said an English 
planter, “what with the Danish laws, 
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which, whilst practical, are too lenient 
as regards the negro labourers, and the 
sly, underhand bribery practised by 
many planters, the estates are suffering 
for want of proper cultivation, which 
they cannot have whilst we depend upon 
a lazy, ignorant class, unable to judge 
for themselves, and yet conceited enough 
to believe that if they were free to do as 
they pleased they would be better off 
than they are at present.” 

“ And vat for vould they not?” 

“Because not one in a dozen would 
work even the five days a week now pre- 
scribed by law. In less than six months 
they would be sick, starving or stealing ; 
one-half would be in jail, the other half 
in the hospital.” 

“Vell, vell, poor tings! dey is all ve’y 
quiet unt goot —” 

“Yes, very good! how good they are 
the Rev. Dr. Du Bois will be able to tell 
you; and be sure he will say all the good 
he can of them. ‘There he comes now! 
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He knows more of these people, and has 
more influence over them, than any man 
living ; and, indeed, if it were not for the 
control he exerts, I sometimes think it 
would go hard with us.” 

The Englishman moved off as Dr. 
Du Bois approached the group. 

Above the ordinary height, Dr. Du 
Bois was finely proportioned. An intel- 
lectual head, covered with dark auburn 
hair, a classic face, and large brown 
eyes, from which beamed a look of kindly 
interest and sympathy, and a low, gentle, 
rhythmical voice which at once stole its 
way into the hearts of his listeners and 
into the confidence of his friends. And 
to whom, indeed, in the length and 
breadth of that little Island was he not 
a friend and confidant? 

“De Passon” was a magic word with 
the negroes. Not only those of his own 
congregation loved and respected him, 
but members of all the other denom- 
inations also. The “Boss” of the 
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Moravians, the “ Father” of the Roman 
Catholics, and the “Pastor” of the 
Lutherans combined could not wield 
the sway nor change the current of the 
negroes’ will as could one little word, 
one gentle look, from “de Passon.” 

As he walked up the room he had 
been greeted on all sides. The waltzing 
girls nodded gayly to him; young men 
drew near to exchange the compliments 
of the evening; old ladies beckoned him 
to their sides and made room for him in 
the most comfortable places. But, with 
a recognition to one, a wave of the hand 
to the other, and stopping for a few 
minutes’ chat here and there, he kept on 
to where the group stood talking in the 
window, and joined them with that look 
of happy repose on his handsome face 
which comes of a knowledge of always 
being welcome and well beloved. 

Baron Krantzholdt made place for the 
Doctor in the window-seat. 

“We were just discussing the ‘ coun- 
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try negro,’ Doctor, and the probable 
effect of the repeal of the ‘ Labour Act,’ ”’ 
said the Scotchman; “and as the Baron 
is rather inclined to think the labourers 
imposed upon, Stanford suggested to 
him to get a few points from you as to 
their character.” 

“Vell, now, Doctor, you must admit 
dat dese poor people are still in a condi- 
tion of semi-slavery.” 

“In a certain sense, maybe, Baron, 
but you must go back of the facts a 
little, if you would make a fair judgment 
of the case. The country negro is a 
child in all but years. Give him liberty 
to wander, day by day, from estate to 
estate, and work when and where he 
pleases, and not a fourth of the negroes 
would turn out in any field. They would 
only work when they failed to secure a 
meal, and you know that would be sel- 
dom in this hospitable land. They 
would spend their time singing and 
dancing, and their natural disinclination 
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for work would make vagrants of them 
all. They would flock into the already 
overcrowded towns, and with no knowl- 
edge of any other kind of labour than 
cane culture, what would become of 
them — of us — of the Island?” 

“Ah, Doctor! trying to convince the 
Baron that we are not slave-owners and 
tyrants?” 

Dr. Du Bois turned at the sound of 
Lady Selina’s voice. She was leaning 
upon the arm of the Governor, and they’ 
had just taken position for a quadrille. 

“Vell, vell, Doctor, ve must continue 
our discussion at some other time; I 
must now claim my partner for dis 
dance.” 

The Baron bowed to Lady Selina as 
he passed, walked to the farther end of 
the long room, where the sets of the 
coloured élite were forming, and utterly 
unconscious of the notice he was attract- 
ing, led out a pretty little caustee in the 
dance, 
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Dr. Du Bois smiled. Mr. McCaffrey 
shrugged his shoulders. 

“ Shure, Doctor, the poor Mr. Baron 
don’t know the difference between him- 
self and the nagers.”’ 

“Tis hard to make a man fresh from 
_ the far northern countries comprehend 
the caste lines we draw here. He sim- 
ply sees that both white and coloured 
meet on apparently equal terms; he 
notices that those coloured girls are 
pretty, well-bred, educated, so he fails 
to distinguish where the line is drawn.” 

“He does not see any other white 
man dance with them,” remarked a 
native creole. 

“TY doubt very much whether he has 
ever noticed that, spite of his two years’ 
residence.” 

All unconscious that he w&s doing 
anything out of the common order, 
Baron Krantzholdt chatted gayly with 
his partner. The hour sped, the can- 
dles burned low, while up and down 
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the long gallery couples promenaded, 
laughed and chatted, their voices com- 
mingling with the strains of music from 
the ballroom and the swash of the sea 
upon the shore. 

Baron Krantzholdt and his partner 
talked of Alma. 

‘‘Why is she not here?” he asked of 
Miss Elliott. 

“T hardly know,” she answered, eva- 
sively. 

‘And your brother?” 

Miss Elliott glanced sharply at the 
Baron. 

“He has gone to Europe.” 


Chapter VIII. 
y 


THE FATAL LETTER. 


HILST the gay revelry was 
going on in the Government 
House at Basin—as they call Chris- 
tiansted — Alma sat in the window 
of her little cottage, with an open 
note in her lap. The damp sea-breeze 
had made the white muslin dress limp; 
and her dark hair, only half braided, 
lay heavily upon her shoulders. Her 
long lashes were wet, and from time to 
time a little sigh or sob escaped her 
parted lips. She read and re-read 
Percy’s note, in which he _ enclosed 
the one she had but a short time 
before received from Baron Krantz- 
holdt, when he sent her the fruit. 
“My mother handed it to me,” Percy 
wrote; but Alma could n’t comprehend 
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how it happened that it had come into 
Mrs. Elliott’s possession. Percy had 
gone away without giving her a chance 
to explain, believing her faithless, — 
criminal, maybe; and she felt as if 
she would like to go out into the 
darkness, down into the gloomy recesses 
of the ruin, and cry out her misery to 
the restless shadows who were said to 
inhabit its dungeons. She felt as if the 
unspoken feelings of pain, of shame, 
of thwarted love would choke her.’ 
Not for once did she blame Percy for 
his action, or accuse him of being rash, 
mistrustful, unkind. It was but natural, 
she argued, that he should think it 
strange that she should receive fruits, 
flowers, and notes from Baron Krantz- 
holdt, whose gallantries were notorious, 
and yet never mention the fact to him. 

“Oh, I alone am to blame,” she cried, 
whilst her heart-throbs might be almost 
heard. “I should have been more 
candid with Percy; but it is hard to 
know what is best,” 
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“Explanations are needless,” Percy 
wrote; “there is but one inference to 
draw; but it would have been kinder, 
Alma, to have undeceived me yourself, 
or in some other way, instead of sending 
that letter to my mother. I will not 
lose an hour in putting the sea between 
myself and an unworthy love. I have 
not the courage to witness your dis- 
honour; but if, in years to come, you 
should need a friend, a true friend, 
count on your betrayed lover, 

PERcy ELLIOTT.” 


Doty, seated on the floor of the 
kitchen, was prospecting for chigoes. 
She had rubbed her foot in the sand 
outside the door, and scratched it 
against the stone step; but the more 
she rubbed and scratched, the deeper 
the tiny insect bored into the flesh, 
and at last Doty was desperate. The 
luxury of having something to scratch 
ceased as soon as she became conscious 
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that it was getting too deep to be 
easily extracted. She dashed a few 
gourdfuls of water over her bare feet, 
crossed the yard and fumbled in Alma’s 
basket for a needle. Alma tried to 
stifle her sobs, and gazed out into the 
starlit night. Doty drew a match 
against the wall, and lighted a candle. 

“Ow! but dis chigger ka gone down 
deep.” 

Alma seemed not to hear. 

“Miss Alma, wha’ matter, dudu?” 

Doty’s voice faltered. She must 
have been half conscious that she 
was not entirely guiltless of Alma’s 
grief, for she did not approach her 
with the usual tenderness. 

“Doty,” said Alma, gently, but with a 
tremor in her voice, “tell me, did you 
give a note of mine to Mrs. Elliott?” 

Doty bent her head over her foot. 
The needle pricked the flesh. 

“Ow! dat hut.” 

“ Answer, Doty. Did you give my 
note to Mrs. Elliott?” 
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“Wha’ for no? Cose me gib Miss 
Elliott de letter dat fool ob a young man 
write you. Wha’ for me hab foo bodder 
*bout dat mulatto?” 

“ But, Doty, that was cruel; besides, 
Percy didn’t write that note.” 

“Didn't?” 

Doty dropped the needle; her lower 
jaw fell, her eyes opened wide, she drew 
herself up on her knees and, with the 
candle in her hand, dragged herself to 
where Alma was sitting. 

“Miss Alma, ’tis who write um?” 

There was a threatening earnestness 
in the woman’s voice, an ominous gleam 
in her eyes. 

“Never mind, Doty, who wrote it; it 
was my letter, and you had no right to 
touch it.” 

For a moment only Doty quailed 
before the low, determined tones; then 
she sprang forward and made a grasp 
at the letter, lying upon Alma’s lap; but 
the girl forestalled her. She tore it in 
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pieces, and as the scraps fluttered away 
on the night breeze, they seemed to her 
to carry seaward the wail that burst 
from her overburdened heart, and the 
low moan re-echoed through the crumb- 
ling walls of the ruins. 

Doty darted from the room in a vain 
but passionate effort to recover some- 
thing of her prize; Alma, indignant at 
her conduct and wanting to be alone, 
fastened the door behind her. 

She heard Doty’s steps hurrying on-' 
ward; she saw her figure glide through 
the dim passage-way. Her senses were 
benumbed. Vaguely she thought of 
Percy on the ocean, of his sisters at 
Government ball, and of her own utter 
loneliness. ‘The night wore on; how 
late it was Alma didn’t know and 
didn’t care. Doty had not returned, 
but she hardly missed her. A bat fly- 
ing about the ruins struck its wings 
against a tree hard by; now and then a 
dog howled, or the cry of a night-bird 
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broke the stillness; but Alma’s thoughts 
were too busy to heed aught else than 
the feelings which oppressed her heart. 
There was a low knock at the door. 

“It must be Doty,” thought Alma, 
her eyes filling with angry tears. 

She opened the door and started. 

“Who is it?” asked Alma, peering 
into the darkness. 

“Cot,” replied the woman, pushing 
herself into the open doorway. 


Chapter IX. 
9 


ROSE MOUND’S “ CROP-OVER.” 


ADY SELINA GRANT sits in a 

pretty morning-room. Fresh red 
and yellow matting covers the floor, 
lace curtains are draped at the long, open 
windows which lead out on the balcony, 
and thence into the garden, redolent 
with red, pink and white frangipanni. 
On the gray-barked, fantastically-twisted, 
leafless, gnarled branches covered with 
bloom, Lady Selina watches the great 
black-and-gold striped velvety cater- 
pillars crawl; and far in the distance, 
between the tall palms that fringe the 
coast, she sees the crested waves roll 
inward and hears their roar against 


the rocks. Cattle are browsing on, 
the plains; and, fixing well her field- 


glass, she watches the sheep clambering 
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over the craigs that bear away north- 
ward. 

A young girl, singing gayly as she 
_ balances a pail of molasses upon her 
head, appears at the foot of the ole- 
ander avenue which leads up to the 
broad semi-circular steps of the house, 
then disappears into the _ stable-yard 
with her burden. Soon Lady Selina 
hears her song again, and sees her 
flitting back toward the tall chimneys 
of the sugar-works, which send a black 
volume of smoke and an odour of boiling 
sugar on the morning breeze. Donkeys 
laden with sugar-cane file up the wind- 
ing path toward the grim stone wind- 
mill whose gaunt arms and white sails 
move lazily, fitfully under the impulse 
of the trade-wind. Weird songs and 
strange sounds float on the air; the 
crook-gang, as the girls who drive the 
donkeys are called, urge the beasts with 
a word of encouragement and a promise 
of reward at ‘crop-over.” 
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This was the “last day’s grind,” the 
negroes said. Men and women, bare- 
legged to the knee and _ bare-armed, 
busily gathered the canes in bundles 
and tossed them on the gangway, or 
inclined plane, where the huge crunch- 
ing, relentless rollers catch one _ pro- 
jecting end, then another, and slowly 
but surely draw the quivering, tangled 
mass to its doom, while the sweet juice 
runs in a murky stream down the open 
wooden spouts to the boiling-house, and 
into the bubbling cauldrons. 

“Fire! fire!” screams the boiler-man. 

“Baggass!” cries the fireman from 
below, in answer to this call for fuel, 
as he piles an armful of dried cane, 
from which the juice has been pressed, 
into the roaring furnace. How the 
blood-red flames belch forth! How 
the baggass crackles and hisses! Now 
the fireman wipes the sweat from his 
brow and naked shoulders, ere he 
tosses in another armful, and exchanges 
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a few words with the cartman who has 
just dumped a load of baggass into the 
furnace pit in which he stands,—a 
sweltering demon in appearance. 

The song of the cane-carriers floats 
on the air, and from a distance comes 
the shout of the crook-gang urging 
the donkeys with a fresh supply 
of cane. For miles around the fields 
‘have been cut, and only one solitary 
plant, taller than its departed compan- 
ions, stands in each field, decked with 
garlands of wild flowers and vines, and 
great bunches of the greener spears that 
had been culled from its fellows to do 
it homage. Alone has its pink lilac 
blossom been allowed to perfect; here 
and’ there these solitary princes stand, 
secure amidst devastation, and nod their 
feathery plumes to one another as if in 
pride or sorrow. 

Lady Selina strains her ears to catch 
the wild, plaintive melodies that reach 
her from the distant fields, where the 
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long cane-knives are glancing in the 
sunlight as they mow down the yellow 
regiments whose silver pompons, if left 
but a few days longer, would have un- 
folded into graceful, feathery plumes. 
But that is not to be; their coronets are 
trampled in the dust; they must mingle 
with the many of their kind, and their 
honour be awarded in the concrete. 
In their changed condition, their praises 
will be sung by the merry girls and 
bold-eyed boys, who will suck the juice 
from the cane, or drink it from the 
spout as it flows into the major caul- 
dron; after it has reached the other 
stage, they will pick off the hot scales 
of granulating sugar from the coolers, 
or snatch the cool lumps, dripping with 
molasses, from the hogsheads, or seize 
a handful of the golden grains, ready 
packed for exportation, or consume 
them in cakes or candies, with gruel 
or with fruits. 
’Tis “ crop-over.” 
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Lady Selina sits upon the balcony of 
her house, and looks down to the sea. 
The canes have all been cut. Nothing 
now between her and the foamy billows 
but the tall palms, waving their plumes, 
and the gaunt chimneys of Enfield 
Green and Betty’s Hope. 

She is waiting to see the “crop- 
over” rations served. Barrels of white 
flour, herring, ham and salt pork, have 
been rolled in front of the provision 
store, a short distance from the house. 
The musicians have ranged themselves 
upon the balcony. ‘Tis nearly three 
o’clock. In the dining-room Lady Selina 
has prepared rum punch, cherry cordial, 
and the two kinds of liquors called 
“Dr. John” and “ Miss Bladen;” cakes 
are towering high; plates are piled with 
fruit. 

“Ha, Lady Selina! you have stayed 
long this year; how comes it?” says 
the Baron. 

“ T have never seen a ‘ crop-over,’” she 
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answers, as she pours out a draught of 
cocoanut water from the fruit piled up at 
the end of the stone gallery. 


“Aube sa bear am, aube sa bear am, 
Aube sa bear am, sa bear am til October.” 


Lady Selina started. Up the broad 
avenue filed a dusky throng. The 
threat for next October did not escape 
her quick ears. She shivered. 


Chapter X. 
9 


MASS’ PETER’S MESSAGE, 


OR some time after Percy Elliott’s 

departure Alma pined and fretted, 
grew paler and paler, and finally her 
overstrained nerves gave way. She 
took to her bed. Doty’s cares were 
unremitting; she accused herself of 
being the cause of Alma’s illness, and 
through the long nights she sat on the 
floor at the bedside, with her head 
between her hands, looking up into 
Alma’s pale face with that wistful, 
pleading gaze often seen in the eyes 
of dumb animals when they desire and 
yet are unable to render assistance to 
those they love, or fail to be understood 
in some want of their own. Then, 
when Alma had fallen asleep, she would 


stretch herself out on the floor, resting 
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her head on her folded hands, and doze, 
with that starting and pricking of the 
ears practised by a faithful watch-dog. 
Alma’s work was piled upon a trunk 
in the corner; nothing was being done, 
and no money was coming in to supply 
the needs of the sick girl. People were 
kind, ’tis true. Beef tea, gruel, arrow- 
root, caudles of all kinds came daily 
from the girl’s patrons; never a day 
passed that some delicacy was not sent 
from Dr. Du Bois’s table, and not unfre-' 
quently his plump, pretty little wife 
glanced in upon Doty and her Beeder, 
to lisp, with cheery voice, in fascinating 
baby fashion, a few words of good advice 
and encouragement. But the most con- 
stant attendant and helpful nurse was 
Cot, the arepa woman. Cot was too 
valuable an assistant for Doty to quarrel 
with, — just now, at least. She knew 
how to make the most delicious dishes 
to tempt the appetite of the invalid. Be- 
sides, she brought her provisions with 
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her. Meantime, not a word had come 
from the “Jealousy.” The Elliotts 
seemed to have entirely forgotten Alma, 
and she never inquired for them. Cot 
went her daily rounds with her arepas 
and benyeas in the morning, hot soup or 
pies and cakes at noon, and pickles, 
preserves and barley-sugar candies,— all 
prettily arranged in tiny quaint glass 
dishes,—about dinner-time ; but between 
these hours, or at night when she came 
to Alma, she always brought some deli- 
cacy. One evening she placed upon the 
table a bottle of rare port wine. Doty 
eyed it suspiciously. 

“Whey he come from?” she asked. 

Cot proceeded to draw the cork, 
answering, carelessly, — 

midss 1éter sen’ am.” 

Doty’s impulse was to throw the bottle 
out of the window; but she looked at 
Alma’s pale face, half-buried in the pil- 
lows, and heard hermoan. She dropped 
her head between her hands, and mut- 
tered something between her teeth, 
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“You don’ ca’e, Doty; no true,” said 
Cot, pouring the fragrant juice into a 
clean glass. 

“Me ca’e foo Miss Alma get well.” 

Doty sighed deeply, as if worn out 
with watching. Cot smiled as she soon 
noticed her heavy breathing, and, as 
Alma sipped the wine, she whispered, — 

‘Mass’ Peter say you muss soon get 
well.” 


Chapter XI. 
9 


ALMA LOSES HER BEEDER. 


URING the long weeks of conva- 

lescence Alma heard, or fancied 
she heard, unusual sounds proceeding 
from the old ruins, and once or twice 
she saw in the evening a man or two, or 
a few women, steal out in the shadow of 
the wall and stealthily into the street. 
Doty, too, went there to sit and grumble 
when, after a long argument, she failed 
to convince Alma that her action, as 
regarded the letter, was prompted by 
love, and was not intended to give her 
darling pain. Paris had been to see 
Doty, too, and Alma had watched them 
as they stood under the tamarind tree, 
— Doty’s arms akimbo and Paris ges- 
ticulating wildly. Altogether, Alma was 


growing very nervous; she hated the 
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sight of the place, and mistrusted Doty. 
How could she help doing so? She 
longed to get away from scenes fraught 
with so much misery and shame to an 
atmosphere not breathing treason and 
rebellion. Besides, Doty was growing 
still more jealous; now that she noticed 
the colour returning to Alma’s cheeks 
and her step growing firmer, she forbade 
Cot the house and declined any more 
gifts from Mass’ Peter for Alma. 

But the arepa woman was not so’ 
easily baffled. She watched her chances 
to bring some delicacy or word of sym- 
pathy and comfort to Alma from Baron 
Krantzholdt. Alma, almost abandoned 
by her own friends, looked for these 
stolen visits from Cot with all the pleas- 
ing anticipation which mystery and 
Secrecy, Excite 

‘Mass’ Peter feel so sorry, Miss 
Alma, dat he bin de cause ob trouble 
tween you an’ Mass’ Percy; but he say 
’taint no use foo explain to Miss Elliott, 
kase dat would seem like ’tis foo-true.” 
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*No, ‘tis no. use, Cot,’ «answered 
Alma, “no use; his mother does n’t 
wish us to marry, and we must give each 
other up.” 

“ An’ better so, Miss Alma, kase you 
kin do better; after all, his mudder is 
only a mulatto.” 

“ Never mind, Cot; Mrs. Elliott isa 
very good woman, and she is ambitious 
for her son.” 

“Kh, eh, chile! maybe, if de trute was 
known, you is better dan he.” 

“Oh, no, Cot, that would be quite 
impossible! you know that Percy is well 
educated, and I am not.” 

Cot felt that it was useless to argue 
that point, so she judiciously changed 
the conversation. 

“A sea-trip would be good foo you 
now, Miss Alma.” 

*T think it would, Cot.” 

“De ‘Melchoir’ is goin’ down da 
Crab Islan’, an’ if you would like a 
trip —” 
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Oh, no, Cot! T° caniteigo vagaries 
‘Melchoir.’ ” 

“Kh, eh, chile! wha’ meck so? Twill 
only be foo one week, an’ what if de 
‘Melchoir’ do belong to Mass’ Peter, he 
aint goin’ ’pon her.” 

Alma shook her head, though the 
offer was very tempting. After all, 
many persons were in the habit of 
availing themselves of the rare oppor- 
tunities of travelling in the large vessels 
that happened to run to one of the: 
neighbouring islands, instead of being 
compelled to make use of the comfort- 
less schooners which were the regular 
means of communication. ‘There could 
be nothing wrong in it, and she could 
take Doty with her; but at this idea the 
girl fairly shuddered. She had begun 
to feel that Doty was her jailer, —and 
worse, she suspected her of being in 
some conspiracy with Paris, that known 
ringleader of riot and rebellion, and his 
gang. Doty was becoming sulky and 
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morose, and the loving light from her 
eyes had changed to a sinister gleam. 
She snapped the lids and looked warily 
from side to side, and lifted her feet in 
walking, so as to prevent the clatter of 
her worn-down slipper heels upon the 
floor. 

At last, as Alma did not seem to 
regain her strength rapidly enough, the 
doctor advised change of air, and Lady 
Selina, who still lingered on the Island, 
said that she might come to Rose 
Mound if she would leave Doty behind. 
So, spite of Doty’s protests and threats, 
Alma was put into her ladyship’s car- 
riage and driven to Rose Mound. 

Lady Selina had almost determined 
not to go to England that year, since it 
was well-nigh September already; and 
if she remained, she was resolved to 
make Rose Mound the centre of attrac- 
tion during the shooting season. Alma 
would, by that time, be well enough to 
relieve Mrs. Grumby, the housekeeper, 
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whom nothing could induce to spend a 
whole year on the island; and, alto- 
gether, Lady Selina, satisfied that her 
scheme to secure Alma’s services had at 
last succeeded, bent her energies to 
invent devices for amusing the host of 
visitors whom she intended to invite. 
There was a feeling of unquiet 
amongst the country negroes. Their 
provision grounds had not been care- 
fully cultivated for the past few weeks; 
and as the whole island was supplied 
with vegetables from this source, great 
inconvenience began to be experienced. 
The stores in town did an excellent 
business in canned fruits and vege- 
tables. The weather was unusually 
dry, too, for the hurricane season; and, 
in fact, an almost ominous calm seemed 
to have settled down upon the planta- 
tion since that jolly “crop-over.” 
Coveys of quail had been reported in 
some of the ratoon fields, among the 
sugar-cane sprouts, and almost every 
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day Lady Selina found the “stranger’s 
chair” at the table filled, and the board 
enriched by some unexpected sports- 
man and his game. Others besides 
these found the shady dells and nooks 
about Rose Mound pleasant after a day 
in town; and Lady Selina was so hos- 
pitable. ? 


Chapter XII. 
9 


MY LADY’S NEW HOUSEKEEPER. 


A. LMA was recovering, and Mrs, 
Grumby was to sail in a few days 
for England. | 

“JT think the girl will do well, mum,” 
says Mrs. Grumby, handing her last 
monthly account to Lady Selina; “she 
seems different from the run of these 
lazy creatures,—in fact, quite like a 
lady —” 

“Eh, Grumby!” questions my lady, 
looking up from the drawing upon 
which she is putting a few finishing 
touches as the housekeeper enters; 
“you think the girl pretty?” 

“Quite so, my lady. I was about to 
say —” 

“What?” 

Lady Selina bites the end of her pen- 


cil and looks up to the woman. 
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“Well, now, my lady, if I might 
make so bold, I think that,—vwell, I 
hope my lady won’t be offended —” 

“Speak out, Grumby; do you think 
the girl looks like that?” 

Lady Selina holds up a small, old- 
fashioned daguerrotype. 

Grumby starts and nods her head 
meditatively, then stammers out, — 

“You noticed it, too, my lady?” 

Lady Selina sighs, and places the 
little case beside the picture she has 
just completed. 

Mrs. Grumby nervously twists the 
strings of her long white apron, wipes 
a tear from her eyelid, and says with a 
tremor in her voice ,— 

“Well, well, poor dear! she is happier 
where she is.” 

Lady Selina does not reply at once. 
A tear has fallen upon the drawing; she 
dries it hastily with her handkerchief, 
breathes gently upon the spot, and then 
holds the paper toward the old woman. 
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“Well, well, now! who’d a thought it! 
Why, my lady, you’re a better artist 
than the sun; the picture is just like 
the dear darling just before, —beg par- 
don, my lady —”’ 

Lady Selina’s raised hand and bent 
head is interpreted by Grumby as a 
signal for silence, but in an instant she 
continues, — | 

“Tt looks as if it had been taken 
from the life.” 

“So it has, Grumby; I took it a few 
days after Alma came here, — when she 
was so ill, and so like, so very like —” 

A knock at the door; Baron Krantz- 
holdt is announced. Lady Selina rises, 
Mrs. Grumby leaves the room; when 
fairly outside, she glances toward the 
drawing-room, muttering, — 

“He comes often and stays long. 
What can it mean?” 

If there was any special meaning in 
his visits, it was not apparent. Lady 
Selina, always hospitable, welcomed her 
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guest with the same cordiality which 
she bestowed upon everyone who vis- 
ited Rose Mound. Baron Krantzholdt 
played billiards and whist, sang comic 
songs with a powerful voice not devoid 
of sweetness, and danced until the 
“wee, sma’ hours,” whenever there 
were others present besides the hostess 
and himself. If he had any hope of 
seeing Lady Selina’s new housekeeper, 
he did not realize it; for Alma, under 
Grumby’s direction, was constantly busy 
in the pantry, and was rarely seen even 
at a window. 

Cot made one or two visits to the 
girl; Doty appeared every Sunday, 
when she felt sure that Lady Selina 
would be at church. Alma had grown” 
to dread these visits from Doty, for 
somehow they generally ended in a 
quarrel, especially since Doty had _ be- 
come convinced that Alma was not 
likely to return soon to her protection. 
Doty’s temper, at first noisy and violent, 
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became morose, and on one or two 
occasions she darkly hinted that the 
time was not distant when Alma’s white 
friends would be unable to help her, 
and she would be glad enough to return 
to her arms. 

“What do you mean, Doty?” asked 
Alma, one Sunday, when they sat to- 
gether under the tall palms which 
skirted the avenue leading to the sugar- 
works. : 

‘Wha’ me mean, wha’ me mean?” '’ 
replied Doty, shrugging her shoulders 
and glancing toward the road where 
Baron Krantzholdt’s gray mare was 
keeping pace with Lady Selina’s bays; 
“aube sa show de buccra dem wha’ 
aube mean de fust ob October; Mauma 
Mani ka fix de day.” 

Alma started. She knew only too 
well that if the old obeah witch had 
set a day, the whites would learn what 
the negroes meant. 

“ But, Doty, I never could understand 
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what you had to do with this labour 
question; you don’t work on the es- 
tates. What business is it of yours?” 

“? Nuff business, ’ nuff business; aube 
kin hab all aube want, when aube sweep 
de buccra dem da salt water.” 

“Oh, pshaw!” began Alma; but the 
Baron turned into the avenue side by 
side with Lady Selina’s carriage, and 
that was more than Doty could stand. 

With a howl of mingled agony and 
rage she sprang to her feet. Her lips 
grew ashen, her eyeballs stared, her 
tongue protruded; but her voice failed 
to give utterance to the words which 
welled in her swollen throat. Pointing 
her finger to the horseman, she gasped 
once or twice; then grasping her ears, 
she beat her brow against the trunk of 
the palm until she fell exhausted upon 
the ground, gurgling, — 

“Me Master! me can’t wait ’ til 
October, — Mauma Mani, help me! help 
me!” 
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There was a rushing sound, which 
seemed to echo Doty’s appeal, a 
shriek from the carriage, and the 
Baron’s gray mare, riderless, with fly- 
ing mane and extended tail, galloped 
past the woman into the stable-yard. 
Alma raised her hand to her head, with 
a dazed expression in her great black 
eyes. Doty grasped her arm and 
pointed to the road at the entrance 
of the gate; then, with maniacal 
laughter, she took her shoes in her 
hand, and flinging Alma’s arm rudely 
aside, darted down the path that led 
to the sugar-works and was lost to 
view behind the dense shrubbery. No 
one could account for the accident; 
the horse suddenly shied at something, 
—a “jumbee,” the driver said, —throw- 
ing the Baron violently against one of 
the large stone pillars of the gate, 
where he lay senseless. In a few 
minutes the wounded man was lying 
on a bed, pale, cold, and unconscious 
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of all the efforts which Lady Selina 
and Alma were using until the doctor, 
for whom they had sent, should arrive. 
In the kitchen and in the stable the 
servants were discussing the strange 
occurrence. 

“De hoss mus’ a see Mass’ Peter’ 
jumbee,” suggested the cook, as she 
plied with brushwood the fire under the 
kettles, to heat the water she knew would 
be needed for a bath. 

“Jes as shuah as I’se a libbin’ man, 
dat hoss see a jumbee, foo a swear to 
hebben I bin see someting cross de 
road jes’ as aube reach de gate,” re- 
marked the driver to an hostler who was 
grooming the snorting, trembling mare 
in the stable-yard. 


Chapter XIII. 
9 


ALMA’S PATIENT. 


HE Baron’s injuries proved more 
serious than at first supposed; 
besides a severe scalp wound, it was 
found that he had broken a leg in two 
places. It was a long time before he 
was able to move about the house. ' 
Alma proved an _ invaluable nurse. 
Although she never faltered in her duty, 
yet she often trembled and _ looked 
behind her, as if she expected to see 
Doty or old Mani in some strange 
ghostly form, ready to annihilate her 
whilst she performed some kindly office 
for the invalid. 
Parched with fever, restless and 
moaning, Baron Krantzholdt would lie 
quiet whenever Alma approached, and 


half open his large blue eyes as she 
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gently wet the bandage about his head 
and cooled his wrists with her soft, 
moist fingers. A satisfied sigh would 
break from the wounded man when she 
took a fan and sat by his bedside, as if 
his pain were relieved, and as if he 
meant to drop asleep under the spell of 
the charmed air, charged with the life- 
giving magnetism that floated over 
him through the fan from Alma’s 
finger-tips. Did he sleep or dream in 
that darkened room, where the soft 
trade-wind glided noiselessly through 
the broad green slats of the Venetian 
blind? Alma never knew, unless, when 
weary moving the fan to and fro, she 
quietly drew the gauze curtains and 
reached the door, when the low moan, 
the weak voice, would arrest her steps, 
and the Baron would say, — 

“T am so vaye tirsty now, my chilt, 
vill you not give me a dwink?” 

Then Alma would unmurmuringly re- 
turn to hold the cup of lemonade whilst 
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the Baron drank; somehow, his trembling 
hands would grasp the cup just where 
the girl was holding it, and as if pleas- 
urably shocked, he would quiver, open 
wide his eyes, and with a bright, almost 
radiant smile, unmixed with pain or 
suffering, say, — 

“Tank you, my goot chilt; you are 
an angel.” 

And Alma would blush, and some- 
times turn away to hide a tear of vex- 
ation. But she never showed by word 
or deed that she noticed the Baron’s 
advances. 

Cot often came and took her place 
at the invalid’s bedside, for a_ short 
time; and Lady Selina, too, did her 
share of nursing. 

One afternoon, as Cot was leaving, 
Alma followed her down the path and 
asked about Doty. 

“Eh, mi dudu! Doty is leabe you; 
Doty ka got too much foo do wid dem 
country nager, dem an’ Paris an’ he 
gang, foo tink ’pon you.” 
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“T am so sorry, so worried about 
Doty; for I am fond of her, Cot, and I 
am afraid she will get herself in 
trouble.” 

“Mi dea’ chile, how you goin’ help 
am? Doty bin always bad, an’ since 
she trick Mass’ Peter —” 

“What do you mean, Cot? Doty had 
nothing to do with the Baron’s accident. 
She was talking to me —” 

“Ay, chile! so you tink! Anyway, 
Doty brag ’bout it, dat she put obeah 
‘pon he’, dat Mauma Mani bin do it 
foo he’, dat she bin see he’ plain; an’ 
I know dat she did pay Mauma Mani 
de very night dat Mass’ Peter fall.” 

“ Pshaw! I don’t believe anything of 
the kind; Doty’s head is full of such 
nonsense. Well, I wish I could get 
back to my work. The doctor says 
that in a month or two I may sew again, 
but that the constant stooping and 
confinement will increase my cough 
ands 
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“Kh, mi dudu! wha’ you want foo sew 
again for? Mass’ Peter no kin teck care 
ob you? Wha’ you wan’ moa? It no 
better foo be a white man’ lady den a 
mulatto’ nager ? —” 

“Never, Cot! I’ll sew my fingers 
to the bone first, or remain a servant in 
Lady Selina’s household.” 

“Ha, ha!” laughed Cot, her fat sides 
shaking and her white teeth gleaming. 

‘‘Wha’ meck you wan’ foo be better 
den any odder poor mulatto? Mi chile, 
‘tis only dem wha’ got money kin tink 
‘pon marry buccra. ’Taint often you 
fine a Man’ger Elliott dat will marry a 
mulatto. An’ den, eben, dem won’ marry 
you; aint dat villain, hatchet-face Percy 
Elliott —”’ 

“Oh, Cot, hush; I cannot stand this. 
I will not listen to you speak so. Percy 
was deceived —” 

‘‘But he mudder an’ he sister, dem? 
—dem say, de odder day in town, dat 
you wasn’t good ’nuff foo Percy, an’ 
dat he was goin’ to marry —” 
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“Marry! whom?” 

“A white gell in Denmark. But me 
mus’ go, de sun ka trow he shadow 
’cross de carriage step, an’ ‘twill be 
night befo’ me get home.”’ 

Alma did not hear her. She absently 
followed Cot’s retreating figure with 
staring eyes until a bend in the road 
shut it from view; then she sank 
beside a sappodilla-tree, a short distance 
from the path, and covered her face 
with her hands. 

“Oh, Percy, Percy!’ she sobbed, 
“how can you be so false? Did you 
not swear that nothing would turn you 
from me? Did you not promise never 
to believe aught against me? Did you 
not lead me to hope that, whatever 
happened, you would be true—and 
now—oh! why was I born? Why did 
my mother curse —?” 

She sprang to her feet with a dazed, 
bewildered stare in her protruding eyes, 
her pallid face drawn and haggard, her 
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breath suspended between her parted 
lips, her hands clenched. 

“Oh, God forgive me! forgive and 
protect me!” 

On her knees behind the thicket this 
broken-hearted girl breathed forth her 
earnest prayer. 

The yellow light fell across her dark 
hair, and gilded the red and purple four- 
o’clocks that grew wild about the 
hedge. The lengthening shadows were 
losing their forms, and over the western 
sky poured a flood of gorgeous light. 
Alma dried her eyes and absently 
watched the orange tints toning into pale 
shades of rosy violet, while beyond, 
the purple clouds loomed up like moun- 
tains of the neighbouring islands. An 
effulgent ray shot out from the glowing 
orb across the thicket where she stood, 
bathing her in light; the same ray 
glanced in at the window where the 
Baron sat gazing upon the illumined 
figure of the beautiful mustee, 


Chapter XIV. 
9 


CHECKMATE. 


\V HEN Baron Krantzholdt was 

sufficiently recovered, he _pro- 
posed returning to his home in town. 
But Lady Selina insisted that pure 
country air was indispensable to con- 
valescents; and he, nothing loth, re- 
mained, In fact, he enjoyed Lady 
Selina’s society; they had a thousand 
and one pleasant little reminiscences of 
the happy days when, as a bride, Lady 
Selina had loitered away the summer on 
the Continent and up among the North 
Sea Islands, where the Baron had joined 
his old friend and college chum, Sir 
Roland. But there were some little 
phases of that time when the days had 
not been so merry, — hours which Lady 


Selina was pained to recall, and the 
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allusion to which cast a gloom over the 
Baron’s spirit. They had not been so 
much together for years,—since that fatal 
visit to Elsinore, where the Baron had 
invited Sir Roland, herself, and her fair 
young sister Edith. How the Baron 
had loved the girl! how she had trifled 
with his devotion, and left all to follow 
the fortunes of a handsome but obscure 
foreigner, a University student, whose 
antecedents no one knew, —a man who 
had finally driven her mad and then | 
deserted her. Where she had _ been, 
how far she had wandered, no one ever 
knew; but one gloomy night, when the 
snow lay thick on field and fen, Edith 
had come home to die in her father’s 
house. Lady Selina was at home that 
year; she and Mrs. Grumby had tended 
and comforted the poor dazed creature, 
who incoherently spoke of her husband 
and child,—of these no one had ever 
since heard. 

The Baron had never married, and 
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Lady Selina wondered whether love for 
Edith or fear to trust the fickle goddess 
again had deterred him. They never 
alluded to the subject; and in their 
drives amongst the hills, or in his easy- 
chair upon the gallery, Baron Krantz- 
holdt listened to Lady Selina’s gay 
chatter and merry laugh. If his 
thoughts ever wandered back to Elsi- 
nore, and the fragile girl with fair hair 
and great black eyes who won his love 
and then abandoned him, no one ever 
knew it; for her name was never men- 
tioned, and Lady Selina had carefully 
put out of sight the daguerrotype of 
her sister. 

The Baron had now abandoned his 
crutches, and with the assistance of the 
butler and a cane, managed to join 
Lady Selina every morning at coffee. 
Oh, those charming mornings, with the 
rosy clouds in the east, the glancing 
rays athwart the dew-bespangled orange- 
trees, the rustle of the long palm 
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branches swayed by the balmy trade- 
wind, and the filmy, roseate haze that 
floated off toward the sea! 

The jessamine and stephanotis clam- 
bering over the gallery trellis vied with 
each other in beauty and fragrance; 
tiny humming-birds flitted in and out, 
and the mountain doves cooed plain- 
tively in a tall scarletcordia in brilliant 
blossom. 

Between a long Southampton chair 
and a commodious cane rocker stood a’ 
small table with exquisitely-carved ivory 
chessmen; and by either chair a tiny 
stand with a cup of coffee and a plate 
of Danish rusk and kringle, hot but- 
tered toast and yellow, luscious alligator- 
pear, with accompaniments of salt and 
pepper. 

As Alma places the cups upon the 
stands and turns away, down the stone 
steps, with a basket of keys in her 
hand, Baron Krantzholdt’s eyes follow 
her, and Lady Selina exclaims, impa- 
tiently, — 
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“Tt is your move, Baron; I’ve taken 
your pawn.” 

“ Ah, so!” he says, absently; “I vas 
tinking who it might be, now, I have so 
long time seen — avay dere, in Denmark 
—avay dere, in Denmark — ven—” 

“Come, play, Baron.” 

“Vell, now, did you, my lady, ever 
see anyvon vat shall look like dat young 
girl?” 

Lady Selina pales visibly; the Baron 
has made a move before she answers, 
then she merely pushes forward her 
queen and says, with a little quiver in 
her voice, — 

“ Checkmate! Baron Krantzholdt.” 


Chapter XV. 
9 


WHO IS DAT GIRL SO LIKE? 


ARON KRANTZHOLDT had at 

last made up his mind that he 
must return home. His ship was again 
in port, and although he did not per- 
sonally have to attend to the details 
of unloading, selling and re-freighting 
the bark, yet, since he had resigned 
his commission in the Danish service 
and entered into commercial business 
for himself, the Baron did as a wise 
man should always do, —he trusted his 
affairs to no one without thorough 
examination. He had a large, commo- 
dious house in town, and a tidy house- 
keeper, although he seldom passed more 
than six months at a time on the island. 
He was now able to walk about com- 
fortably with the help of his cane, and 
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Lady Selina, for the first time since 
the accident, left him at home. There 
was a large dinner-party, to be suc- 
ceeded by a ball, at a neighbouring 
plantation, and the Baron had insisted 
upon Lady Selina’s accepting the in- 
vitation. 

The moon was rising when Lady 
Selina drove down the oleander avenue, 
out of the gate and under the over- 
arching palms to the “Center Line,’’ 
or main road of the Island. Baron 
Krantzholdt had wafted “au revoir” 
from the front balcony, where he 
smoked a delicate Vuelto Abajo cigar 
and sipped his coffee, laced with brandy. 
When the carriage was well out of sight, 
he took his cane, limped down the 
steps, and moved slowly toward a clump 
of orange trees where, a few minutes 
before, he had fancied he saw a white 
skirt floating. What prompted the 
Baron this clear, placid evening, with 
the silvery moon smiling down upon the 
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fragrant earth and the rippling waters, 
and the stars playing hide-and-seek 
behind the gossamer cloudlets, to dis- 
turb the wake-dream of the girl who 
had sought a quiet nook in which to 
suffer or to hope? 

“‘ Alma,” he said, as he reached her 
hiding-place unobserved, “ Alma, I am 
going avay to-morrow.” 

She started to her feet, and drew her 
crimson scarf about her throat and 
head. The Baron leaned upon his 
cane. 

“My goot chilt, I voot like to do 
someting for you; you have been so 
goot to me.” 

“Oh, thank you, Baron! you are very 
kind, but it is not prudent for you to be 
here. You have not quite recovered, 
and you may take cold; you had better 
go in.” 

Baron Krantzholdt smiled; the girl’s 
voice was troubled, and her agitation 
did not escape him. 
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“An, so! Vell, den, ve vill bot’ 
go in.” 

He laid his hand gently upon her 
arm, but the girl drew back a pace or 
two and darted a glance at the Baron, 
full of questioning apprehension. 

“T vill not harm you, chilt. Come, 
let us sit town yonter on de step of de 
old vater mill; de vater make sweet 
music trickling over its pebbly bet.” 

There was something reassuring in 
the Baron’s voice, and also something 
in her aching heart that prompted Alma 
to follow him. At least, he had ever 
treated her with respect; and, whatever 
his designs were, Alma felt sure that 
her inability to respond to his passion 
must prove a safeguard. Yet her heart 
fluttered and her hands grew cold, not 
from the night air. Did this great man 
really love her —this gentleman? Could 
he really feel for her a sentiment to which 
an honest woman might respond? 

“'To him I am but a servant, — worse, 
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I am one of that despised race whom 
a white man may insult with impunity.” 

Alma turned half round. She looked 
backward at the house, the twinkling 
lights from which danced through the 
foliage of the gallery and cast shadows 
on the sloping lawn. She was not 
ignorant of the world’s ways: she knew 
that Baron Krantzholdt loved her; she 
knew too well what such love meant. 
She recognized the difference in race, 
station, years, and the common custom 
which, through many generations, sanc- 
tioned or, rather, admitted by ignoring, 
such relationship. Her heart was 
yearning for sympathy; she wanted to 
hear the tender words of love, even 
though she might be unable to respond 
to them. 

Was she not a woman? 

Like all her race, Alma was impulsive, 
impassionate, warm-hearted. Her way- 
ward feelings were as ardent as the 
tropical sun; her imagination, quick- 
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ened by the teeming life around her, 
intoxicated by the pungent, spicy odours, 
and soothed by the fragrance of num- 
berless flowers, was capable of receiving 
any impression,—of losing its way in 
the by-paths and mirages of pleasure, or 
of rising to the heights of ennobling 
sacrifice and heroism. 

Baron Krantzholdt was a man of the 
world, and he knew the nature of the 
people from whom the girl had sprung. 
He intended her no harm; but she had 
won a place in his heart, even before her 
gentle care and tender nursing had really 
cemented these passing fancies into 
permanent feeling. He now determined 
to win what, in the natural course of 
affairs, some other man would undoubt- 
edly obtain, — Alma’s love. 

He talked lightly to the girl as they 
strolled toward the old mill, and adroitly 
drew her to speak of herself, of her 
plans, and even of her hopes. 

“And suppose you shoult never be 
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able to sew again, Alma, are you villin’ to 
ever be a servant?”’ 

The girl hesitated; an errant sigh 
escaped her; a gleam of hope shot from 
her eyes, and a little laugh rippled over 
her pouting lips as she replied, — 

‘“¢ But why should that happen, Baron? 
I am strong and well, and—” 

“Too beautiful for a mere servant, or 
even a tressmaker.” 

The Baron caught her hand, as she 
fingered the fringe of her crimson scarf. 
In spite of the girl’s resistance, he held 
it firmly. 

“So!” whe exclaimed; “youlitien 
tripped over that log hat I not savet 
you.” 

“Had you not caught my hand I 
would not have got in the way of the 
log.” 

“So! Vell, vell! tere now, tat little 
hant is free, quite free. We vill sit 
here on the steps and talk avhile.” 

Alma dreamily seated herself, and 
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leaned against the stone archway of the 
mill. The Baron by her side talked on 
in broken English. Alma listened 
whilst he told her stories of the far 
northern countries, of the beautiful 
cities, of snows and sleighs, and of 
wonderful music, the like of which she 
could never hear in her little island. 
The girl was entranced. Her great 
eyes were filled with interested wonder- 
ment. Then Baron Krantzholdt asked, 
suddenly, — 

“Voot you not like to see all dis?” 

“Oh, I would, I would, indeed!” she 
as suddenly replied. 

“ And what for shoult you not? You 
shall go to Copenhagen, my dear chilt, 
vere no von vill know dat you are not 
vite, and you vill see all dese tings and 
many more. Now, tell me, vill you 
not?” 

“ But,” commenced the girl, “I can- 
not —”’ 

“Oh, yes, but you can! [I vill sent 
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you t’ere; you shall have a nice house, 
you shall have teachers of music, and 
all else t’at you vant.” | 

She shook her head. The colour had 
faded out from her creamy cheeks; a 
sort of haze floated before her liquid 
eyes. 

“No? And vot for no? Vot is life 
den goot for, if we cannot have te joy 
of giving, te pleasure of receiving ?”’ 

“Yes; but what would people say 
of me?” | 

“So! Ah, yes! vat voot dey say? 
Dat I lovet you, and vot for shoult I 
not? And maybe, dat you lovet me— 
no? Vell, den, I am sorry, but maybe, 
maybe — who knows ?”’ 

The Baron replaced the red scarf that 
had fallen from the girl’s shoulders. 
Then, in low, trembling tones, he told 
her how he had loved long ago, when 
he was young; how the girl in whom 
he had trusted had betrayed his love. 
Pitying tears came into Alma’s eyes; 
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her bosom throbbed, and she _ hardly 
felt that the Baron’s arm was around 
her until he pressed his lips upon her 
brow and murmured, — 

“So! You loving, tenter heart! you 
voult not treat me so, my tarling?” 

Alma started to her feet, brushed 
away her tears, choked down her angry 
sobs, and tried to free herself from the 
Baron’s strong embrace. 

“Let me go, Baron Krantzholdt!’’ she 
cried, passionately. 

“Vell, vell, now! vot for you get so 
angry, so excitet like? I have no harm 
tone you.” 

“T want to go back to the house.” 

“So! And so you scall to, but—I 
mean to say—-I must say now, just 
right here, dat I love you!” 

“You must not!—-I must not—we 
—we—” 

“So! Vot for shoult ve not? Vot 
for shoult you not? Vy shoult ve not 
love each other?” 
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“‘ Because — because your love means 
dishonour to me and degradation to 
you.” | 

“So! You mean dat you voult not 
marry me — dat ve voult not marry?” 

“Yes—”’ 

“So! Do you tink, child, dat. de 
voman vat sells herself in marriage for 
a home is more dan de voman vot loves 
sincerely and is true and goot and varm- 
heartet and fait’ful to de man vot loves 
her?” : 

“T don’t know — oh, let me go home 
—let me go, Baron Krantzholdt!” 

“Not until I have pletget my love on 
t’ose lips, not until—”’ 

Quick as a flash, lithe and supple, 
Alma slid from under the _ Baron’s 
arm; her red scarf had fallen backward 
on her white dress, her dark hair un- 
coiled upon her shoulders, her black 
eyes sparkling with excitement, her 
flushed cheeks and upturned face upon 
which the moonlight rested, her hand 
extended, 
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“YT hate you, Baron Krantzholdt!”’ 
she hissed. 

Baron Krantzholdt leaned upon his 
cane; he passed his hand across his 
brow, his blue eyes wonderingly follow- 
ing Alma’s figure. 

“My God! My God! Who is dat 
girl so like?” 


“Aube sa bear am, aube sa bear am ; 
Aube sa bear am, sa bear am ’til October.” 


Chapter XVI. 
9 


“ AUBE SIDE.” 


T LAST October had come! The 

first day of October! No brighter 
sun ever rose on fairer scene, or beamed 
on one more seemingly placid. The 
incoming waves rippled gently on the 
white sand, impelled by balmy breezes 
redolent with tropic odours. ‘The tall, 
lithe palms fringing the beach nodded 
airily to the robust sand-box trees that 
shaded Bay Street, and shook their 
brown, melon-grooved dried fruit with 
the clatter of a million castanets. The 
vessels riding at anchor in the open 
roadstead danced on the blue waters, 
whilst the little fishing-craft scudded 
along with sails set, as if racing with 
the huge pelicans that dived down in 
the sunlit sea, or rode gracefully upon 
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the white-crested billows. The mer- 
chants had placed their goods in the 
most tempting places in the stores, 
and the cries of the _ street-venders 
filled the air. Planters in light phaetons, 
with spirited horses, drove hither and 
yon. Swarms of negroes on foot and 
in “emancipation carts”’ filed down the 
white marl roads, and stopped at Har- 
ding’s Gut to wash their feet and put 
on their shoes, which they carried in 
their hands, before entering the town. 
There was a murmur and bustle in 
_ the air; snatches of songs, gay laughter 
and merry jokes broke from time to 
time from the groups who congregated 
on King’s Street, or lounged down by 
the wharf and Custom House. 

Quite a number of negroes had 
amassed the necessary amount to enable 
them to get passports for St. Thomas, 
and were in high glee over the prospect. 
Others were bartering their services for 
the coming year to the highest bidder 
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amongst the planters; and yet a few 
were darting in and out of the shops. 
Hardly a drunken man was to be seen; 
in fact, everyone began to feel that fears 
had been premature, and that the first 
of October’s sun would set, like its pre- 
decessors, in glory, upon peace and 
happiness. Alas, for human _ expecta- 
tions! 

At the corner of Dronningens and 
Kongens Tvergade (Queen’s and King’s 
Streets) a group of men and women 
stood under the shadow of the stone 
arches facing the apothecary shop, 
seemingly in animated discussion. Cot 
passed by, crying “hot pies,” and 
stopped for a word with Doty, who, with 
arms akimbo, was talking to a tall, black 
man. Drawn to the porch of the rec- 
tory by the loud voices, Dr. Du Bois 
stood looking toward the group, wonder- 
ing if, after all, that threat of many 
years was to be put into execution. 
Doty glanced up the street, caught the 
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Docto1 s eye, moved a step or two under 
the arch, shrugged her shoulders, pouted 
her lips, made a hissing sound through 
her closed teeth, and said, — 

“De Passon is looking dis way, 
Buddy Paris; wonder wha’ he goin’ do? 
He sa try foo stop aube, but,” with a 
suggestive shrug, “me don’ ca’e.” 

A mulatto man passed by, and eyed 
the larger group suspiciously. 

Immediately a yell went up; jeers, 
hisses, curses were heard, and _ fists 
threateningly uplifted. The man hast- 
ened his pace and turned the corner; 
a shout of rage and laughter followed 
him. 

“ All-you watch de mulatta run.” 

A few started in chase. A phaeton 
and a pair of large bay horses wheeled 
suddenly round the corner and scattered, 
for an instant, the augmenting crowd, 
who hurled a volley of stones and shells 
at the vehicle. The mounted police 
dashed forward; a general scramble 
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ensued; one of their number, bruised 
and trampled, was dragged off by the 
soldiery; some followed in pursuit, 
others armed themselves with sticks and 
stones. The scrimmage had become 
general. Then, into the midst of the 
rioters strode the brave clergyman, un- 
armed. Extending his white hands, his 
handsome head and face towering above 
the crowd, in that calm, sweet, powerful 
voice which had so often thrilled them 
in his clear yet pathetic sermons, he 
exclaimed, — 

Peace. 4 

Dead silence fell. upon the mob. 
They quietly gathered round the Doctor. 
He folded his arms, and ordered the 
ringleader to speak. 

“One by one, explain the trouble. I 
will listen to your complaints, and if in 
my power I will assist you to remedy 
the evil in a rational manner.” 

For half an hour he listened pa- 
tiently; promised to see their wrongs 
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redressed, to try and have their wages 
increased, the Labour Act modified ; and 
then, in a few practical but soothing and 
Christian words, full of advice and sym- 
pathy, he bade them leave the town and 
peaceably return to the estates. 

“Three cheers foo de Passon!” and 
with lusty voices this passionate, warm- 
hearted people sent up a rousing 
“hooray!” that rent the air and floated 
out over the blue waters, to be echoed 
by the sailors on the anchored ships. 

The Doctor, satisfied that all was right, 
turned away. He nodded to Doty, who 
stared sulkily and shrugged her shoul- 
ders as he passed. Then, as Baron 
Krantzholdt’s gray mare cantered down 
the hill, she rushed wildly into the still 
excited crowd, flung up her arms and 
shrieked hoarsely, — 

“Doan trus’ de buccra dem! Dem 
is all robbers, an’ liars, an’ murderers! 
Look ’pon dat man! He ka rob one ob 
aube. Ketch he! Wengeance!”’ 
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“She got right!” yelled Paris. 

“ Aube side! On to de Fort wid all- 
you.” 

He dashed forward, followed by a 
howling throng of black demons, whose 
emotional natures were wrought to a 
white heat. On, on they went, the num- 
ber increasing at every step, hooting, 
shouting, screaming, blowing conch- 
shells, hurling missiles; before them the 
flying silvery mane of Baron Krantz- 
holtz’s mare, bearing her rider gallantiy 
onward. With leap and snort she 
passed through the gate of the Fort, 
which closed behind her, just as Paris, 
the foremost of the pursuers, with a 
hoarse cry of rage and disappointment, 
reached the spot. 

“ Aube side!” he yelled to his mad- 
dened followers, as he blew a blast 
from a conch-shell; and a rallying cry 
responded, whilst a shower of stones 
flew over the high Fort gate. 

“Break down de gate!” shouted 
Doty. “Into de Fort!” 
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“Then it will be over my dead 
body!” 

The stalwart form of Dr. Du Bois 
rested against the gate; his calm, pale 
face looked down upon the seething, 
surging mass with fearless expression ; 
his compressed lips and folded arms 
were more potent against their rage than 
the volley of shot which later poured 
upon them from the Fort. 

“ Aube ka know he from long time. 
He will do wha’ he say. Wha’ muss 
aube do, Passon ?”’ 

“ Follow me.” 

“ Passon,” spoke Paris, boldly, “go 
home an’ tan softly; nuttin kin hu'’t 
you; nobody goin’ harm a hair ob yow’ 
head; dem goin’ protec’ you wid dem 
life; kase you be on ‘aube side.’”’ 

“T’ll go home when I see you all 
safely out of town; come, follow me.” 

He led the way beside the pond, 
across the bridge, past the well, and 
toward the tall, stout mahogany-trees 
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with their glossy leaves glancing em- 
erald rays in the sunlight. They 
reached the grove of manzanillo which 
skirts the sandy beach, lends its treach- 
erous shade, and scatters its tempting, 
poisonous apples upon the shining sand. 
Quietly, if moodily, the swaying mass 
followed their noble friend until he 
reached a point beyond the town, when 
he turned to address them. 
Doty and Paris had disappeared. 


Chapter XVII. 
9 


OCTOBER HAS COME. 


T Rose Mound Lady Selina 

watched the narrowing line of 
light left by the sun, as, blood-red, he 
plunged into the crested waves, and 
his light was absorbed by hovering 
violet clouds descending like a_ veil 
over the horizon. They met the dark- 
ening waters, then broke apart and 
floated upward, bearing Night upon 
their outstretched wings. ‘The stars, 
like an invading legion in glittering 
armour, led by Mars, burst through 
the gossamer veil and crowded the 
silvery vault. Venus was there, but 
pale, so pale to-night, beside the 
blood-red brilliancy of her lover that 
even fluttering, silver-winged Mercury 
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seemed bright by contrast. Everything 
was strangely still. No sound came 
from the negro village, no bustle was 
in the yard. The croaking of a lonely 
frog, the plash of the water through 
the old mill, the scream of an owl, the 
quick, guttural ‘“toe-be” of a night-bird 
whistling its name from tree to tree, 
alone broke the silence. 

Baron Krantzholdt, who expected his 
ship, had gone to town, and the negroes 
had not returned; but Lady Selina had 
been assured that nine-tenths of them 
would contract for another year at Rose 
Mound. The night air was already 
chilly; lights were flitting about the 
house. Alma brought a shawl to Lady 
Selina, and she detained the girl. 

‘“‘ Alma,” she said, gently, “sit on 
this stool and tell me of your early life.” 

The girl blushingly took the seat at 
Lady Selina’s feet. How beautiful she 
looked in the pale starlight, with her 
crimson scarf about her shoulders, and 
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her soft dark eyes looking up into Lady 
Selina’s face! Her arms had once 
more grown full and round; her bosom 
rose and fell beneath the thin white 
dress, and betrayed the agitation which 
Lady Selina’s demand had aroused. 

“‘What is there, my lady, in a life 
obscure as mine to interest you?” 

“My child, frankly, I feel for you a 
strange fascination,— something that 
draws me to you, that makes every- 
thing concerning you of interest to 
me. Who was your father, Alma?”’ 

‘‘ Alec Morrison, my lady, son of a 
Scotchman in Jamaica.” 

‘He was white?” 

““No, my lady,” sighed Alma; “he 
was, like myself, a mustee. But oh, 
he was a fine man! his father had 
educated him finely. He graduated 
with honours at the Edinburgh Univer- 
sity, and his father would have left him 
independent, I believe, but that he 
disobeyed him. Old Mr. Morrison was 
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just, but stern. He tolerated no dis- 
obedience from slave or kin, and 
when he died my father found himself 
disinherited. He was rash. Depend- 
ing upon his father, he had contracted 
debts he could not pay. They say he 
killed himself, my lady, and left me 
to his kind, good mother.” 

“Poor child, poor child!” murmured 
Lady Selina, stroking the silky hair of 
the head bent toward her. 

“And your father’s offence, Alma, 
what was it?” 

‘‘ His marriage displeased his father.” 

“Why, Alma, was not your mother 
your father’s equal?” 

“No, my lady; it was a sad mis- 
take. She was white; my grandfather 
did not approve of the mixture of the 
races; he was sorry for his own mistake, 
and that marriage —” 

The girl’s voice trembled, and she 
hung her head. Lady Selina was silent 
for a few minutes; then, half hesitat- 
ingly, she continued, — 
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“What became of your mother, 
Alma?” 

“She went away, or died, I think; I 
never knew her.”’ 

“Did your grandmother never tell you 
of her?” 

“Oh, yes, my lady, a great deal. She 
often spoke of her; but she didn’t like 
her, and it was painful to me to hear 
her mentioned.” 

“ And her name, Alma, — what was 
her name?” 

“She was called—oh! Lady Selina, 
look there! look there! and _ listen! 
Do you hear that?” 

Alma started to her feet. The west- 
ern sky was in a blaze; forked tongues 
of flame shot up into the air and paled 
the planets. Through the valleys and 
the cane-brakes the mournful wail of 
the conch-shell ruffled the night-breeze. 
In a moment more the far-off murmur of 
a thousand voices stirred the air. 
Whilst with blanched faces and voices 
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hushed they looked and wondered, the 
noise grew loud and still louder, until at 
last the truth burst on them. 

“The negroes!” said Alma, |“ Fly, 
Lady Selina, fly for your life! go to 
Rebecca—in her hut—she is faithful 
—she is a friend —— go— go!” 

“And you, Alma? I cannot leave 
you—” | 

“Oh, go! For God’s sake, my lady, 
go! They are almost here. I will save 
what I can. Go! go!” . 

Out into the darkness Lady Selina 
sped; but once she turned to look. 
Alma had disappeared. Through the 
white pillars of the gate many torches 
blazed; the sharp, up-lifted cane-bills 
glanced in the red light as the black 
demons danced onward, their swarthy 
faces and supple forms undulating like 
dark waters. From time to time a wild 
yell or demoniac laugh rang through the 
trees, *neath the dense shade of which 
Lady Selina reached Rebecca’s hut on 
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the edge of the negro village. During 
all the night she heard the hoarse cries, 
the crackling flames, the explosions of 
rum puncheons, she smelled the stifling 
smoke, and felt the heat; but old 
crippled Rebecca sat upon her door- 
step, whispering comfort to the trem- 
bling lady. When a footstep approached 
she laughed aloud, cursed the whites, 
begged for plunder, and in a cracked 
voice sang, — 


“ Aube sa bear am, aube sa bear am, 
Aube sa bear am, sa bear am til October.” 


Whilst Dr. Du Bois argued with the 
people on the Northside road, Paris and 
Doty headed a band which started for 
the Hospital. They urged their gang to 
arson and plunder; they broke into the 
stores, took all they wanted or could 
carry away, and piling the rest in the 
centre of the buildings, poured kerosene 
oil over the mass, set fire to it and went 
off with hideous yells to other scenes of 
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insensate destruction. Now and then a 
puncheon of rum burst with a loud re- 
port, blue flames shot up and mingled 
with the red, while around the sea of 
fire these wretches sang their war-song, 
looking like very demons. 

“ All-you no light up fass ’nuff,” said 
Doty, seizing a brand and darting hither 
and yon, “light up good, so me kin see 
foo walk frow town da Rose Mound.” 

“Rose Mound!” echoed a hundred 
voices; and leaving the rest to their 
work of devastation, these followed Doty, 
singing ,— 

“Aube sa bear am, aube sa bear am, 

Aube sa bear am, sa bear am "til October.” 


Chapter XVIII. 
> 


THAT NIGHT OF HORROR. 


S soon as Alma saw Lady Selina 

under cover of the shrubbery, flee- 
ing in the direction of Rebecca’s hut, 
she gathered together as much silver as 
she was able to carry, and a casket of 
jewels which stood upon Lady Selina’s 
dressing-table. As yet the house ser- 
vants had heard nothing, and Alma, 
although believing them faithful, was 
afraid to call any except Wellington, 
who was then nowhere in sight. Quick 
as thought she bolted the front door, and 
sped down the back steps toward the 
cistern. This was under the kitchen, 
and she trembled lest the cook should 
see her with the burden, for the basket 
was heavy, and she staggered under the 


load; but the distance was short, and 
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she had almost reached the spot when 
approaching voices were distinctly heard. 
Alma’s knees trembled; she felt as if 
her effort would be vain, and then 
she heard, too, the running of water, — 
some one was then at the cistern. Fora 
moment she hesitated what to do. 
There was the well, to be sure, but it 
was not far from the road by which that 
howling mob was approaching. She 
rested the basket for an instant on the. 
ground, and, as she saw the glare of the 
torches through the trees, heard the 
songs and shrieks and jeers and 
laughter, her head swam, her hands 
grew cold, and a cloud passed before 
her eyes. Then some one caught her 
waist and hurried her along. She 
hardly touched the earth; she did not 
speak, she scarcely dared to breathe. 
The well was reached, a splash was 
heard, then a thud, and the basket-load 
lay full eighty feet beneath the surface. 

“Oh, thank you, Baron, thank you!” 
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Baron Krantzholdt was cutting the 
rope and unmooring the pole. He flung 
the bucket aside, and the tall spar fell 
with a crash amongst the trees. 

“So! Dat is safe from dese dam’ 
black debils. Come now, Alma. Ve 
vill find Lady Selina unt get on boart 
de ‘ Melchoir’ just so soon like ve can.” 

They were hurrying onward, but 
Alma turned to look. ‘The crowd had 
battered down the door; she heard a 
voice above the others say,— 

“Tn de cistern. Draw de water off — 
get it out—den aube sa meck a punch 
in dat cistern an’ eat wid silber spoon.” 

“Oh, it is horrible!” said Alma. 
“ torrible |” 

“Black debils! Dem really are not 
human beings.” 

“Tight up dat house, I say! Light 
am up, so me kin fin’ me Beeder!” 

“Doty!” stammered Alma, swaying. 

Baron Krantzholdt caught her in his 
arms,—a loud laugh sounded in his 
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ears, a blow felled him to the ground, 
and Paris, snatching Alma from him as 
he fell, delivered her to Doty, saying,— 

“Ya! you got you’ Beeder, now! le’ 
aube go back da town. ’Tis mo’ fun 
dey.” 

“You bin kill he?” 

“Who, Mass’ Peter? Wha’ me ca’e 
if he dead?” 

The house was ablaze; the crowd 
were at the sugar-works and distillery, 
In a few minutes they rolled a puncheon 
of rum and a hogshead of sugar to the 
cistern, and emptied them; they stirred 
the mixture with poles, and drew it from 
the faucet in buckets; they danced, 
sang, screamed and shouted, and whilst 
they revelled Baron Krantzholdt, still 
unconscious, was dragged away by Wel- 
lington and concealed beneath a dis- 
abled cart lying in the stable-yard. 

Oh, that night of horror! For miles 
and miles the sky was aglare with crim- 
son light. In the town all was con- 
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fusion and dismay. ‘The _ horrified 
whites fled toward the sea, and many 
found a refuge on the ships lying in the 
roadstead. Musketry, shrieks, yells of 
rage and dying groans mingled with 
frantic laughter, songs, drum-rolls, dis- 
cord of pianos beaten by the rough 
hands of the rioters; and, above all the 
din, the rallying blast of the conch-shell. 

Dr. Du Bois sat upon his porch and 
watched this scene of horror. A cor- 
don was drawn across the street, below 
his house, and occasionally a _ voice 
screamed, — 

“No fire ’cross dis street! Look out 
dey, all-you! see de Passon!” 

And then the torch-bearers would 
glance toward the porch, see the stern, 
pale, pained face of the Doctor, and turn 
away shouting, — 

“Bad luck to de man what hu’ts de 
Passon!” 

The night seemed endless, — Lady 
Selina in Rebecca’s hut, Baron Krantz- 
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holdt lying beneath the cart, and Doty, 
with Aima in a wagon, hurrying toward 
the blazing town. ‘Twenty times were 
these met on the road and stopped 
by vagrant squads of rioters; for Alma, 
like the whites, belonged to the doomed 
class, and Doty had hard work to 
save her from insult and injury. Doty 
turned her horse into the lanes and 
by-ways to avoid the throngs that filled 
the roads. Upper and Lower Love 
Plantations, divided by Jealousy, lay 
before them, and Doty wound down 
into the valley, past the old windmill 
where Alma and Percy had rested 
that night when both, so full of hope, 
had made their love-test on the lime- 
tree. Alma recognized the spot; with 
aching heart and swimming eyes she 
tried to peer into the darkness that 
surrounded them. They were skirting 
the lime-grove, had nearly reached the 
turn in the lane which would bring 
them within a few feet of the tree 
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upon which the lovers had made their 
test, when a sudden shout startled the 
women, and they became conscious that 
they were about to be surrounded by 
rioters, who were by this time drunk 
and ungovernable. Doty stopped the 
horse, dragged Alma from the cart, 
and pointing to the enveloped lime-tree, 
whispered, — 

“Get under de lime-tree, Miss Alma, 
quick! ”’ 

Doty parted the long yellow tendrils 
of the swaying parasite, pushed the 
girl under the tree, struck the horse 
sharply with her whip, and threw her- 
self flat upon the ground, in the long 
grass and thick shrubbery a few feet 
from the road. She heard the men, 
as they captured the horse and cart; 
she strained her ears, but could recog- 
nize no voice of friend in the crowd. 
Fearless for herself, Doty trembled for 
Alma, hidden so near these reckless 
savages. Nearer and nearer they 
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came; she could hear the tramp of 
their feet, their threats and still more 
horrible ribaldry. She scarcely dared 
to breathe as she rested her chin upon 
the ground and strained her glittering 
eyes through the long blades of grass. 
She saw, as they passed, that they 
were dragging a few women along, 
striking them at times to hush their 
screams. At last they went by with 
shout and laughter, and Doty stole 
noiselessly to the lime-tree where Alma 
was concealed. 

“God bless de fool dem what trow 
de lub-weed ’pon dis tree. Come out 
softly, Miss Alma.” 

In spite of her fears Alma could not 
help smiling; the little yellow strands 
which she and Percy had a few months 
before thrown upon the lime-tree had 
so twined and intertwined, so wrapped 
themselves about the tree, as to form 
a perfect bower, and Doty had just 
blessed the foolish lovers who had 
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innocently provided a shelter for Alma. 
She gathered a few of the tendrils 
which had caught in the fringe of the 
red scarf about her head and _ shoul- 
ders, and been broken off as she 
emerged from her hiding-place. The 
love-weed had indeed grown; but as a 
love-test, what was it worth? Percy 
had forgotten her,—had even perhaps 
forgotten the place and the incident of 
their troth. 

“Where are we going now?” Alma 
asked. 

“Whey you will be safe,—safe from de 
nager dem, an’ safe from Mass’ Peter.” 

“Where is that, Doty?” 

wou sa’ see.” 

They hurried along the lanes, guided 
toward the town by the lurid glare that 
overspread the heavens, and stealthily 
entered one of the _ least-frequented 
streets. There were no shadows in 
which to hide; the heat was intolerable ; 
the very coco branches rose and fell 
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as if appealing for mercy, and the con- 
fusion of noises might have made a 
braver heart than Aima’s quail. Doty 
hurried her through the passage leading 
to their old home, then down into 
the ruined cellars amongst the brush- 
wood, weeds, and fallen stones. She 
put aside a tangled vine curtain which 
hung from the taller shrubs to the 
ground, and disclosed an opening of 
which Alma had not known. 

‘Go in, quick; dis is de ole dungeon, 
de buccra dem did use am foo kill dem 
slabe dem; now aube goin’ use am 
foo aube Beeder dem.” — 

““Oh, Doty, don’t leave me here! 
don’t, don’t!” 

“Go in, Miss Alma; me got foo do 
dis night, an’ if me no lock you up ya, 
God know wha’ will happen to you. 
Aube sa hab a reck’ning afterwo’d. 
Eh! wha’ you ’fraid ob?” 

Doty pushed in the struggling girl, 
closed the heavy door, and bolted it 
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on the outside. Alma sank upon 
the ground, and groped about in the 
darkness. She heard a dim murmur 
of voices, and the sound of footsteps 
tramping over the stones; then a loud 
report of fire-arms, and a shriek, which, 
involuntarily, in her dark, damp, silent 
prison she echoed. It was Doty’s voice. 
The retreating footsteps died away; 
everything was as silent as the grave; 
but now and then Alma thought she 
heard a moan, a groan, a deep-drawn 
sigh, and her heart stood still in an 
agony of fear. 

“God help me!” she cried in her 
despair. ‘These must be the unquiet 
spirits of those poor wretches who 
suffered here and died.” 

She beat against the strong, wooden 
door, she called aloud, she screamed for 
help; but the only response to her cries 
was the sad moaning from the unseen 
sufferer, and the only other sound the 
beating of her own heart. 
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“ Alone, alone!’ she cried; and from 
the dark recesses the echoing sound 
came back —“ Alone!” | 

Then Alma, filled with hope, strained 
her eyes to peer into the farthest cor- 
ners of her cell, and tried her voice 
again—‘‘Alone?” This time to the 
echoing query she, kneeling, firmly 
answered,— 

‘No, not alone. ‘The anger of the 
Lord tarrieth round about them that 
fear Him, and delivereth them.’ ”’ 

As Alma prayed aloud the moaning 
ceased; she heard a rustling amongst 
the vines, the bolt slipped back, and 
Doty, dragging herself into the cell, fell 
bleeding into Alma’s outstretched arms. 

Dawn came. The birds were twitter- 
ing in the trees, the insects buzzing in 
the cracks ‘and crannies of the ruins, 
and through the open door of the 
dungeon stole a ray of light, by which 
Alma saw the death shadows gathering 
over Doty’s swarthy face. 
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“© God,” she cried, “save her! spare 
her i?" ° 

Doty opened wide her eyes and 
smiled. 

“Ah, yes! tank God, me sabe you, 
Miss Alma; tank God foo dat me open 
de do’.” 

“Doty, how did this happen ?”’ 

“De soger dem, Miss Alma; dem 
come ya foo fine aube hidin’-place, but 
me wouldn’ show dem, an’ dem shoot 
me, but me kill he, kill he—an’ me 
don ca’e.” 

“Oh, Doty, don’t, don’t! be quiet. 
Where are you wounded? Let me help 
you.” 

“’Taint no use, dudu, you’ Beeder is 
goin’ to die, an’ God knows maybe ’tis 
better.” 

“Oh, no, Doty, you must n’t, mustn’t 
die! not now, not now!” 

“Miss Alma, you lub me; after all, 
you lub Doty. Can you forgibe you’ 
Beeder?”’ 
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A smile lighted up her face, and 
Alma wiped the cold beads from her 
brow. | 

“Oh, Doty, you must ask God to 
forgive, not what you have done to me, 
but the blood upon your hands, the 
stain upon your soul, which only His 
merciful hands can wipe away.” 

“You forgib me fust,” she murmured, 
sullenly. 

“Doty, I had forgiven you— long 
ago— but do not lose your time — your 
voice grows weak; come, pray with 
me.” 

“ Fust, Miss Alma, look under dat 
rock stone dey, side ob de wall—dey’s 
a letter day—a letter from Mass’ 
Percy —” 

“Percy!” burst from Alma’s lips. 
‘“Percy! Where, where is it, Doty?” 

“Eh, eh! see day now, how quick you 
be foo leabe me foo dat letter—me 
ain’ goin’ tell you —” 

“Doty! oh, Doty! speak —” 
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Alma rubbed her clammy hands, and 
listened breathlessly for the sound of 
her voice; then she knelt beside the 
dying woman, and in a trembling voice 
prayed aloud. 

“<The Lord is gracious and merci- 
ful’ ”’— 

Doty opened her eyes, looked at Alma 
wonderingly, then pointed to a project- 
ing stone half-way between the entrance 
and roof of the dungeon, and mur- 
mured,— 

“Dey, dey, Miss Alma—God bless 
you—me lub you—me ca’e_ foo 
you —” 

Doty sank back, and a red stream 
trickled from her lips over Alma’s white 
dress. 

“¢Unto God’s gracious mercy and 
protection we commit thee ’—” 

A sigh, a slight quiver of the left 
shoulder, and all was over. The strag- 
gling rays of light pierced through the 
tangled weeds, the sounds of strife were 
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growing fainter, the crackling roar of 
burning buildings had died away. Alma 
composed the limbs of the dead girl, 
and quietly left the ruin with Percy 
Elliott’s letter in her hand. 

Oh, what a scene of devastation met 
her eye! The rioters had retired, but 
the struggle was not over. The smoul- 
dering town sent up clouds of smoke, 
and on every hill dark faces swarmed. 
From time to time an errant musket- 
shot broke on the air. Angry clouds 
flitted across the crested billows, white 
faces peered over the sides of the ships, 
riding at anchor in the roadstead; 
volumes of black smoke belched from 
the Fort yard, and the smell of petro- 
leum was sickening. Here and there a 
charred signboard clung to a tottering 
wall; a half-consumed baby’s shoe, 
kicked from the embers, lay amid the 
débris of a cradle, a mirror, a piano. 
The streets were strewn with articles of 
all kinds, but no one was there to col- 
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lect what had not been ruined by the 
flames. A few coloured people hurried 
along with affrighted faces and trem- 
bling steps, but no white inhabitant 
ventured to appear; for, though resting 
for a moment from their wild debauch 
and wanton waste, the negroes kept 
guard upon “Moravian Hill,” and 
were evidently ready for fresh attack. 
Alma, keeping in the shadow of the 
unburnt houses, all tightly closed and 
barred, wended her way to the house of 
Dr. Du Bois. If anyone had power to 
rescue Lady Selina, he had; and the 
girl sought his counsel and _ protection. 
The Doctor was just on his way from the 
church, in which he had given refuge to 
hundreds of terrified people, who 
through the long, long, dismal night had 
hardly dared to breathe in the darkness 
in which they were obliged to conceal 
their whereabouts. Between _ their 
prayers they heard the fearful sounds 
of the mad revel. Wives separated 
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from their husbands were there; and 
mothers from their children, all anxious, 
all terrified, for the fate of the missing 
ones was unknown. MHe_ beckoned 
Alma to him, heard her tale, and sent 
her to the church, promising to use his 
efforts to get the Baron and Lady 
Selina safely into town. As they spoke 
a shout went up, “the soldiers!” A 
posse of the rioters fled past them, with 
a squad of soldiery in hot pursuit. 
Balls whistled through the air; the 
shrieks were deafening. Crash! went a 
ball into a tree above the head of Dr. 
Du Bois. Thud! went another in the 
skirt of his coat. But amid the din and 
terror that prevailed he stood calm, 
resolute, undismayed. 

The riot was over. Things had 
quieted down, but the once beautiful 
Island was almost ruined. Great fields, 
so lately making music with their rus- 
tling cane-blades, silently smouldered in 
their ashes. The town was one-third 
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its size; the pretty country villas that 
had dotted the hill-sides and looked 
toward the sea were now but blackened 
masses of ruins. The prisons were 
filled with rioters whose ring-leaders 
met their fates. Paris did not escape. 
When the Governor and soldiery arrived 
from St. Thomas, and the war-ships — 
the “Plymouth” of the United States 
Navy, with the “Bourdonnais”’ of the 
French, and the “Tourmaline” of the 
British Navy— dropped anchor in the 
roadstead, the affrighted wretches scam- 
pered wildly to the hills, dismayed and 
unresisting. 


Chapter XIX. 
9 “1 


ON THE “MELCHOIR.” 


ROM the deck of the stout ship 
“‘Melchoir,”’ Lady Selina and Baron 
Krantzholdt watched the green hills of 
Santa Cruz grow purple in the distance. 
The white sails had waved “au revoir’ 
to the saluting plumes of the graceful 
palms, the armed ships, ‘“ Plymouth,” 
‘Tourmaline ”’ and “ Bourdonnais,” had 
sent them a cheery Godspeed, in Eng- 
lish and French, and the bark “ Carib” 
spread her sails and promised to over- 
take them. 

Lady Selina had determined to go to 
England, and take Alma _ with her. 
Baron Krantzholdt was on a cruise 
amongst the islands, before taking 
steamer at St. Thomas. As they ran 


before a stiff trade-wind and rounded 
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Ham’s Bluff, where the breakers madly 
dash against the massive rocks of the 
_ overhanging cliff, seething and foaming 
in and out amongst the huge boulders 
which lie scattered along the coast, the 
Baron looked at Alma resting on the 
guard, and then inquiringly at Lady 
Selina. 

“Tt is ve’y strange now, my lady, dat 
sometimes dat girl’s face haunts me; it 
looks like von I ust to know — long, 
long ago — like —” 

“One who shall be nameless, Baron 
Krantzholdt.” 

“Ah, ten you see it— you, too— 
ah! my Got! my Got!”’ 

He passed his hand across his brow, 
and then was silent. 

The sun dropped down behind a 
cloud; the purple of the hills was 
growing black; the billows rolled with 
heavy swell, but the taut ship was 
steady. The pearly nautilus scudded 
on with glancing light; the dark waters 
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glittered with phosphorescence; and 
soon Alma’s face was lost to Baron 
Krantzholdt in the darkening light. 

“And dat chilt, my laty, vat vill you 
do vit her now in Englant?” 

“T hardly know — I thought —” 

“Let her go to Copenhagen; let her 
go to school—she is but yet a chilt 
—etucate her for de man she loves; 
I vill provite de towry—she scall 
marry dat—vot you call him? dat 
young Elliott — vere scall he be now?” 

“In Denmark, I believe.” 

“Just so! dat is all right, all right— 
my Got! my Got! de secont time— 
de secont time —”’ 

Baron Krantzholdt rose, lit a cigar, 
and for an hour he paced to and fro. 
Lady Selina, with moist eyes, watched 
his face, as now and then the light of 
the cigar which he vigorously puffed 
fell upon his features. 

‘“‘¢ Virtue hath her heroes, too, as well 
as fame and fortune.’”’ 


Chapter XX. 
8 


ONE YEAR AFTER. 


HE first of October had come 
again. The Garden of the An- 
tilles had, like a phoenix, risen from 
her ashes, and decorated her emblem, 
the “ Holy Cross,” with garlands. Na- 
ture was bursting with plenty,— fruits, 
flowers, fragrance everywhere; the hum 
of happy voices was in the field and 
on the hill-tops. ‘Tall palms still waved 
their plumes; the white sand glanced 
in the sunlight, and the good ship 
‘““Melchoir”’ rode gallantly to her an- 
chorage. 
On his porch Dr. Du Bois read aloud: 
“Married: In Copenhagen, at the 
residence of the British Minister, by 
the Rev. Canon Sparks, Percy Elliott, 


of St. Croix, to Miss Alma Morrison, 
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of Jamaica, West Indies, September ro, 
1879.” 

“Oh, I am so glad!” exclaimed Mrs. 
Du Bois, beckoning to Cot, who was 
waddling down the street, tray on head, 
crying,— 

“Hot arepa! hot arepa!” 

A hatless, barefooted urchin ran 
breathless up the steps. 

‘“‘Passon, de Baron is deribed, an’ 
he ka married; he sen’ foo say, if ’tis 
onposs’ble, please come down to de 
King’ wharf quick, foo de ‘ Melchoir’ 
Ishin 

Dr. Du Bois strolled down the street. 
Cot forgot her hot arepas, placed her 
tray on the Doctor’s porch, and hobbled 
almost breathless to the wharf. Many 
persons had already gathered, for the 
news had spread fast through the little 
town, and the good ship “ Melchoir” was 
always a welcome visitant. White, 
coloured, black,—all watched the boat 
lowered from the ship: they saw the 
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Baron receive a lady from the ladder; 
but that was a familiar face, and they 
anxiously waited to see the bride, this 
stranger to the Island. The boat 
touched the wharf. Dr. DuBois ex- 
tended his hand to help the lady, for 
the wayes were high, and the little boat 
danced and bobbed against the piles. 

“Why, this is indeed a surprise! we 
did not expect Lady Grant.” 

“« And she has not come, Dr. Du Bois; 
I vill introtuce to you my vife — Baron- 
ess Krantzholdt.”’ 

Cot was amazed, but not overpow- 
ered; she waved her apron, and cried 
out,— 

“’T’ree cheers foo de Baron an’ de 
Baroness!” 


THE END. 
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